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n Four LETTERS to a FRIEND. 
Ludzate-Street, 


MDCCLV. 


in 


L. G d 
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PHIL OSOPIH 


LETTER the Four H and LasT. 


O F 
Loxp BOLINGBROKE'S 


LET TE 8 
DE AR SIR, 

OU will wanker to hear again from me 

on ſo trifling a ſubject as this FIRST 

PruiLosopHy. And had not lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE brought us to this alternative, either 
to give up the BIBLE, or his LoRDSHiPp, to con- 
tempt, I ſhould willingly have left him in 
poſſeſſion of his Admirers. 

My laſt Letter examined his Lordſhip's value 
in every point of view, in which a PHILOSOPHER 
would deſire to ſhine. I ſhall now puſh my 
inquiry a little further, and venture into his own 
Province. I ſhall beg leave to try his talents in 
his POLITICAL capacity, as an Analyſer of 
States, a Balancer of Power, and a Diſtributer 
of Civil and Religious Sanctions, 

But now I muſt recede alittle from the method 
[ have hitherto obſerved, which was to defend, 
not thts or that body of Divines, but the general 
Principles of natural and revealed Religion, a- 
gainſt his Lordſhip's calumnies: Here I ſhall 
have occaſion to patroniſe a ſingle Clergyman; 
and not ſuch a one neither as I could have 
wiſhed; a CupworTH, a CLARKE, a CUMBER- 
LAND, or a T1ILLOTSON ; (eſtabliſhed Names, 
which the Public are ready to make their own 


quarrel) but a Writer of very ambiguous fame, 
* B the 


2 A View of L. Botinctroxkt's 
the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, . 
and, of The Alliance between Church and State : 
Of whom, I pretend to knov little but from 
the talk of his Adverſaries; his Friends poſſeſſing 
him, as they do a good Conſcience, in filence 
and complacency ; and from his Adverſaries I 
learn But hold, you will fay, let us drop both 
his Friends and 555 Enemies, and hear what the 
learned abroad ſay of him; for his works have 
been frequently tranſlated and criticiſed both in 
Germany and France; We may expect to hear 
truth from Strangers who are without ſelfiſn par- 
tialities and perſonal prejudices.” - Indeed, the 
Author would owe you his thanks for referring 
him to that deciſion : Foreign Critics of the 
greateſt name have ſpoken fo differently of him, 
from the Scriblers at home, that was I to tell 
you what they have told the world, you would 
ſuſpect their encomiums for the civilities of his 
mot partial Friends. So to his Adverſaries, I fay 
again, I will have recourſe: And, from then! 
learn that he abounds in Paradoxes, that he de- 
lights in Refinements, and would fain paſs upon 
the World a heap of crude index reading, for 
well-digeſted learning: that, on his firſt appear- 
ance, he was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of infidelity; 
but that (no body knows how) he has work- 
ed men into an opinion, of his being a fort of 


friend to Religion; indeed, in his own way : I 
ſuppole 


PHILOSOPHY. ” 
ſuppoſe he ſees it for his Intereſt to ſtick 
to the eſtabliſhed Church ; for I know no 


other reaſon why there ſhould have been 
different opinions concerning him. In a 


word, as J judge of him from the repreſen- 


tation of his Enemies, I can allow him lit- 
tle other claim to literary merit, than that 
very doubtful one, The Dunces, of all de- 
naminations, being in Confederacy against 
1m, Indeed, ſince his Lordſhip's diſco- 
very of a Confederacy between Divines and 
Atherjts, the word is likely to become as 
ridiculous as the word Ode, which our 
Laureate foretells, no body, for the future, 
will hear without laughing. However, it 
's ſcarce worth while to retract it; for were 
there no more in this confederacy, than in 
his Lordſhip's; and that every individual 
Blockhead only followed the bent of his 


natural bias, it would but make the won- 


der the greater. 

Such then is the Writer I am forced to 
take up with: In truth I could not find 
another, ſo proper for my purpoſe, which 


was, as I ſaid, to diſplay Lord Boling- 


broke's political talents, For tho' his 
Lordſhip be very profuſe in his ill Lan- 


guage to all Men, who have undertaken 
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4. A VIEW of L. BolINCGCBROEKE's 


the defence of Religion and Church G0. 
wernment ; yet the Author of The Divine 


Legation of Moſes is the only one whom he 
does more than abuſe on this account. For 
while he keeps at a reſpectful diſtance 
from the Arguments of others, he comes 
boldly, up to this Writer's, and fits down 
before them in form. He Diſputes with 
him, the Knowledge of the Unity—the 
ſenſe and reaſon of a ſelect people—of a 
tutelary Deity—of compliance with human 
prejudices, and, in a word, every leading 
principle of the Author's Book, This 
ſeems not greatly for his Lordſhip's ho- 
nour ; after he had defied all the mighty 
Chieftains of Literature, to decline the 
combat, and think himſelf quit by accept- 

ing the Gauntlet from this puny Writer. 
His Lordſhip begins his attack on that 
capital circumſtance, in the Jewiſh Oeco- 
nomy, THE OMISSION OF A FUTURE 
sTATE: He pretends to account for it 
independently of the EXTRAORDINARY 
OR EQUAL PROVIDENCE, Which Moſes 
aſſured his people was to be adminiſtred 
under a Theocracy; and which the Author 
of the Divine Legatten attempts to prove, 
from 
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from this very circumſtance of the Ouiſſion, 
was actually adminiſtered. | 

But to make this intelligible to the 
common Reader, it will be neceſſary to 
give a ſummary View, of that famous Ar- 
gument, purſued at large thro' two vo- 


lumes of the Divine Legation; and yet 


conceived by many of the Learned, to be 
left imperfect. : 

REL1610N has been always held neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport of civiL SOCIETY ; and, 
a FUTURE STATE, (under the common 


diſpenſation of Providence) as neceſſary 


to Rx11G10N ; becauſe, nothing but a fi- 
ture ſlate can remove the objections to 
God's moral Government, under ſuch a 


Providence; whoſe phenomena are apt to 


diſturb every ſerious Profeſſor of Religion; 
as it is of the eſſence of religious profeſſion, 
to believe that God 7s a rewarder F the? 
who diligently ſeek him. 

Mosks, who inſtituted a Religion and a 
Republic, and incorporated them together, 
itands ſingle amongſt ancient and modern 
Lawgivers, in teaching a Religion WITH“ 
oUT the ſanction, or even the mention, 
of a Future State of Rewards and Pu- 
n1/h ments, The fame Moszs, by uniting 

” vB; the 
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6 AVitwof L. BoLINGBROKE'S 


the Religion and the Republic of the Jews, 
into one ſyſtem, made God, by conſe. 
quence, their ſupreme civil magiſtrate ; 
whereby the form of Government became 
truly and properly THEOCRATICAL.. 


The conſequence of a Theecratic ad- 


miniſtration muſt be an extraordinary or 
EQUAL PROVIDENCE. And ſo, indeed, the 
Jewiſh Lawgiver, throughout his whole 
Inſtitute, has repreſented it to be. 

The queſtion between Infidels and Be- 
lievers has ever been, whether this extra- 
ordinary Providence was REAL or only 
PRETENDED ? 

Here the Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion ſteps in; and undertakes to prove, 
from the circumſtance of the omiſſion of 9 
Future ſlate, that it was REAL, His Argu- 
ment ſtands thus : 

If Religion be neceſſary to Civil Go- 
verament, and if Religion cannot ſubſif;, 
under the common diſpenſation of Provi- 
vidence, without a future fate of rewards 


and puniſhments, ſo conſummate a Law- 


giver would never have omitted to incul- 
cate the belief of ſuch a State, unleſs he 
had been well aſſured that an extraordine- 


ry Providence was in reality to be admi- 
— . 


PHILOSOPHY, | 7 


niſtred over his People: or were it poſ- 
ible he had been ſo infatuated, the miſ- 
chief of a Religion wanting a future ſtate, 
would have been ſoon felt by the People, 
to the deſtruction of their REPUBLIC; 
which nevertheleſs continued Sovereign, 
and in a flouriſhing nne for many 
ages. 

This is the plain and ſimple ARGUMENT 
of the Divine Legation; which the firſt 
and the ſecond Volumes of that Work 
are employed to explain, and illuſtrate. 
And it muſt be owned, Lord Bolingbroke 
ſaw it in its force; as appears from his va- 
rious contrivances to evade it. 

This praiſe it would be unjuſt to deny 
him, when others have underſtood ſo little 
of the Argument, as to imagine that the 
two firſt Volumes had left it unfiniſhed ; 
and that the third was to contain the con- 
cluſion of the Syllogiſm ; tho' the Author 
had told us, more than once, that the pur- 
pole of the laſt Volume was only to 1N- 
FORCE the various parts of the foregoing 
ARGUMENT, by many new conſiderations; 
to REMOVE OBJECTIONS to the Character 
of Moſes ; and to EXPLAIN THE REASONS 
of the ami ſſion. 

* B 4 To 


8 A View of L. BotlinGzroxt's 
To evade, as we ſay, this Argument, 
his Lordſhip caſts about for a reaſon, in- 
dependent of the EXTRAORDINARY PRo- 
VIDENCE, to account for Moſes's oMIss10N 
of a future late. And his firſt ſolution is 
this, | 


| «© Mosks DID NOT BELIEVE THE IM- 
| « MORTALITY OF THE SOUL, nor the 


ce rewards and puniſhments of another 
e life, tho' it is poſſible he might have 
e learnt theſe Doctrines from the Egyp- 
| ce tians, WHO TAUGHT THEM VERY EAR- 
| « LY, perhaps as they taught that of the 
Unity of God. When I fay, that Ms 
| &« ſes did not believe the immortality of the 
E | ce ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, WF 
| e my reaſon is this, that he taught nei- 
| ther, when he bad to do with a people 
« whom a Theccracy could not reſtrain; 
te and on whom, therefore, terrors of Pu- 
* niſhment, future as well as preſent, 
ce eternal as well as temporary, could ne- 
te ver be too much multiplied, or too ſtrong- 
* y inculcated 44 | 
This reaſoning can never be too much 
admired. 
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PruitlosoPHy, 0 

Here we have a Doctrine, plauſible in 
itſelf, and therefore of eaſy admittance ; 
Moſt alluring to human nature, and there- 
fore embraced by all mankind ; Of higheſt 
account among the Egyptians, and there- 
fore ready to be embraced by the Iſraelites, 
who were fond of Egyptian manners; Of 
ſtrongeſt efficacy on the minds of an un- 
= people, and therefore of indiſpenſable 
e; Yet, all this notwithſtanding, Mo- 


= did not believe it, and, on that account, 


would not teach it. What a Politician has 
his Lordſhip made of this Moss, a Bro- 
ther Legiſlator, inſpired only by his natu- 
ral genius, like himſelf. But now, had 
Moses's integrity been ſo ſevere, How came 
he to write a Hiſtory which, my Lord 
thinks, is, in part at leaſt, a fiction of his 
own? Did he believe that? How came 
he to leave the Iſraelites, as my Lord af- 
firms he did, in poſſeſſion of many of the 


ſuperſtitious opinions of Egypt? Did he 


believe them too ? No, but they ſerved his 
purpoſe, which was, The better governing 
an unruly People. Well, but his Lord- 
ſip tells us, the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
lerved this purpoſe beſt of all; for having 


to do with a People Zn a Theocracy Js - 
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10 AVIEw of L. BolINGBROER's 


not reſtrain, terrors of puniſhment, FUTURE 
as well as preſent, ETERNAL as ell as tem- 
porary, could never be too much multiplied, 
or too ſtrongly inculcated. No matter for 
that. Moses, as other men may, on a 


ſudden grows ſcrupulous ; and fo, toge- 


gether with the principles of common po- 
litics, throws aſide the principles of com- 
mon ſenſe ; and when he had employed 
all the other inventions of fraud, he bog- 
gles at this, which beſt ſerved his pur- 
— was moſt innocent in itſelf, and 
moſt important in its general, as well as 
particular, uſe. 


In his Lordſhip's next Volume, this 


Omiſſion comes again upon the ſtage ; and 
there we have another reaſon aſſigned for 
Moses's conduct in this matter. 
Mosns would not teach the Doctrine 
< of the immortality of the ſoul, and of a 
future ſtate, n account of the many ſu- 
e perſtitions which this Doctrine had begot 
in Egypt, as we muſt believe, or be- 
lieve that be knew nothing of it, or As- 
** SIGN SOME WHIMSICAL REASON FOR HIS 
c OMISSION | 2].” 


[43 Vol. in. p. 470. 


We 


W 1 


PHILOSOPHY. 11 
We have ſeen before, that MosEs omit- 
ted a future fiate, becauſe he did not be- 
3 lieve it. This reaſon is now out of date; 
and one or other of the three following 
is to be aſſigned; either, becauſe it begot 
Juperfiutions 3 ; or becauſe he knew nothing of 
if; or becauſe HE COULD DO WITHOUT 
IT, as the Jews were under an extraordi- 
nary providence ; that being what he 
means, by the whimfical reaſon afligned, 
[by the Author of the Divine Legation] 
for its omiſſion. 

Let us take him then, at his word, 
E without expecting he will ſtand to it, and 
E having ſhewn, his wo fir reaſons not worth 
a ruſh, leave the Ja eſtabliſhed even on 

= own conceſſions. 

. Moſes, fays he, omitted a future flate 
on account of the many ſaperſtitions, which 
this doctrine had begot in Egypt. But if 
the om7//ion ſtood upon this principle, Mo- 
os mutt have omitted an infinite number 
of rites and doctrines, which, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke ſays, he borrowed from the 
Egyptians ; part of which, in his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion, were thoſe very ſuperſti- 
tions, this Doctrine had begot; ſuch as the 

notion of 7utelary deities; and in part, 
others 
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12 AVIEw of L. BoLINGBROKE's 


others ariſing out of thoſe; ſuch as the 


diſtinction between things clean and unclean, 
an hereditary Priefihood, eee habits, 


and Rztes of ſacrifice. 
2. However, he has another reaſon for 


the omiſſion : Moss might know nothing 
Fit. To which if I only oppoſed his 


Lordſhip's own words in another place, it 


might be deemed ſufficient ; where, giving 
us the reaſons why Moszs did know ſome- 
thing of a future ſtate, he obſerves, there 
are certain rites, which ſeem to allude or 
have a remote relation to this very dic- 
trine [5]. But I go further, and obſerve, 
that, from the very Laws of Moss them- 
ſel ves, we have an internal evidence of his 
knowledge of this doctrine. Amongſt the 
Laws againſt Gentile Divinations, there is 
one againſt that ſpecies of them, called by 
the Greeks Necromancy, or 2nvocaticn 
of the dead; which neceſſarily implies, in 

the er who forbids it, as well as 
in the lender who uſes it, the Encoledge 


of a future //atc. 


3- This being the fate of his Lord- 
ſhip's two reaſons, we are now abandoned 
by him, and Icft to follow our own in- 
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PuilosSOPHY. 13 
ventions, that is, to take up with soMr 
WHIMSICAL REASON FOR THE OMISSION 5 
which, however, is ſomething better than 
the 19 reaſons of his Lordſhip's providing. 

But, his Lordſhip diſſatisfied, as well 
he might, with the ſolutions hitherto of- 
fered, returns again to the charge, in the 
Corona operis, his book of FRAGMENTS : 
And there, he more openly oppoſes the 
doctrine of the Divine Legation; and en- 
larges and expatiates upon the reaſon, be- 
fore given, for the omiſſiun; namely, the 
many ſuperſtitions this doetrine had begotten 


In Egypt. 
« ONE CANNOT SEE WITHOUT SUR= 


* PRIZE (ſays his Lordthip) a doctrine ſo 
* uſeful to ALL Religion, and therefore 
incorporated into ALL the Syſtems of 
* Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of 
the Jews. Many probable reaſons 
might be brought to ſhew, that it was 
an Egyptian a8 before the Exode, 
* and this particularly, that it was propa- 
gated from Egypt, fo ſoon, at leaſt, af- 
terwards, by all thoſe who were in- 
* ſtructed like Moss, in the wiſdom: of 
that people. He tranſported much of 
his Wiſdom into the ſcheme of Religion 
and 


>: 


T4 A VIEW of L. BolinGpkrokt's 
* and Government, which he gave the 
* Ifraclites; and, amongſt other things, 
* certain Rites, which may ſeem to allude, 
* or have a remote relation to, this very 
* doctrine. Tho' this doctrine therefore, 
© had not been that of ABRAHAM, IsAac, 
* and Jacos, He might have adopted it 


„with as little fcruple, as he did many | 
* cuſtoms and inſtitutions merely Egyp- | 


© tian. He had to do with a rebellious 
[ te but a ſuperſtitious, people. In the firſt © 
0 ce Character, they made it neceſſary that 
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| „he ſhould negle& nothing which 4; 
| e might add weight to his ordinances; and NF 
6 ce contribute to keep them in awe. In Us 
j | * the ſecond, their diſpoſition was ex- 2 
| ce tremely proper to receive ſuch a doc- 
q < trine, and to be influenced by it. Shall 8 
. «we ſay that an hypotheſis of future rewards ” 
i « and puniſhments, was uſeleſs amongſt a ” 
{| « People who lived under a Theocracy, and = 
| * 


k e that the future Judge of other People, 
ji « was their immediate Judge and King, 
| « who reſided in the midſt of them, and 
| « who dealed out rewards and puniſh- 
© ments on every occaſion? Why then 
te were ſo many precautions taken ? Why 
vas a ſolemn covenant made with God, 


cc as 
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« as with a temporal Prince? Why were 
« ſo many promiſes and threatnings of re- 
« wards and puniſhments, temporal in- 
d deed, but future and contingent, as we 
find in the book of Deuteronomy, moſt 
© pathetically held out by Mosꝝs? Would 
there have been any more impropriety in 
« holding out thoſe of one kind than thoſe 
« of another, becauſe the ſupreme Being, 
* who diſpoſed and ordered both, was in 
* a particular manner preſent amongſt 
them? Would an addition to the cata- 
| © Jogue, of rewards and puniſhments more 
| © remote, but eternal, and in all reſpects 
* © far greater, have had no effect? I think 
neither of theſe things can be ſaid. 
What ſhall we ſay then? How came 
* it to paſs, this addition was not made? 
©] will mention what occurs to me, and 
© ſhall not be over ſollicitous about the 
weight that my reflexions may deſerve. 
* If the doctrines of the immortality of 
* the ſoul, and of a future ſtate, had 
* been revealed to Moss, that he might 
teach them to the Iſraelites, he would 
© have taught them moſt certainly. But 
* he did not teach them. They were 
| 5 ther C= 
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16 A View of L. Bol IN CGBROKE's 
© therefore not revealed to him. 
<« they 
© Diving or other will be ready to tell 
* you. For me, I dare not preſume to 
* gueſs. But this, I may preſume to ad- 
« yance, that ſince theſe Doctrines were 
c not revealed by God to his ſervant Mo- 
* $ES, it is highly probable that this Le- 
giſlator made a ſcruple of teaching them 
« to the Iſraelites, how well ſoever in- 
e ſtructed he might be in them himſelf, 
© and howlſoever uſeful to Government he 
* might think them. The ſuperſtitions 
* and idolatrous rites of the Egyptians, 
10 like thoſe of other nations, were found- 
te ed on the Polytheiſm, and the Mytho- 
« logy that prevailed, and were ſuffered 
e to prevail, amongſt the Vulgar, and that 
* made the ſum of their Religion. It 
6 ſeemed to be a point of policy to direc 
* all theſe abſurd opinions and practices 
©* to the ſervice of Government, inſtead ot 
« attempting to root them out. But then 
« the great difference between rude and 
ignorant nations, and ſuch as were ci- 
e yilized and learned, like the Egyptians, 
t ſeems to have been this, that the fol- 


mer had no other ſyſtem of Religion 
«« tha? 


Why 
were not ſo revealed ſome prRI 


"i 
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than theſe abſurd opinions and practices, 
« whereas the latter had an inward as well 
* as an outward Doctrine. There is rea- 
« ſon to believe that natural Theology and 
© natural Religion had been taught and 
© practiſed in the ancient Theban Dyna- 
«ty; and it is probable that they conti- 
© nued to be an inward doctrine in the 
* reſt of Egypt, while Polytheiſm, Ido- 
« latry, and all the MysrERIESs, all the 
© impieties, and all the follies of Magic, 
* were the outward doctrine. Mogrs 
might be let into a knowledge of both; 
* and under the patronage of the Princeſs, 
E © whoſe Foundling he was, he might be 
initiated into thoſe Myſteries, where the 
E © ſecret doctrine alone was taught, and 
the outward exploded. But we cannot 
imagine that the Children of Iſrael, in 
* general, enjoyed the ſame privilege, nor 
that the Maſters were ſo laviſh, to their 
| © olaves, of a favour ſo diſtinguiſhed, and 
* often ſo hard to obtain, No. The 
Children of Ifrael knew nothing more 
| © than the outſide of the Religion of 
| © Egypt, and if the doctrine, we ſpeak of, 
| © was known to them, it was known 
only in the ſuperſtitious rites, and with 
| * C | « all 
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« all the fabulous circumſtances in which 


ce jt was dreſſed up and preſented to vul- 
gar belief. It would have been hard 
ce therefore to teach, or to renew this 
e Doctrine in the minds of the Iſraelites, 
ce without giving them an occaſion the 
« more, to recall the polytheiſtical fables, 
« and practice the idolatrous Rites they 
ce had learnt during their Captivity. Rites 
© and Ceremonies are often ſo equivocal, 
ce that they may be applied to very differ- 
« ent doctrines. But when they are 6 
* cloſely connected with one Doctrine 
ce that they are not applicable to another, 
©« to teach the Doctrine is, in ſome ſort, to 
* teach the Rites and Ceremonies, and to 
© authorize the fables on which they are 
© founded. Moss therefore being at 


« liberty to teach this doctrine of reward: 


« and puniſhments in a future ſtate, or 
© not to teach it, might very well chook 
te the latter; tho' he indulged the Iſraelites, 
« on account of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, and by the divine permiſſion, 3s 
ce it is preſumed, in ſeveral obſervances 
and cuſtoms which did not lead directly, 


tho even they did ſo perhaps in conſe- 


T | © quence, 


PH II GSO PH 
8 © quence, to the Polytheiſm and . 
of Egypt [6].” 
What a Babel of reaſoning has his 
| Lordihip here heaped up, with the rub- 
| biſh of falſe and inconſiſtent principles, 
| only to inſult the Temple of God, and the 
ene, of Mount Sion! Sometimes, he 
1 -vreſents Moszs as a divine Meſſenger; . 
wot liſtinguiſhes between what was re- 
. vealed, and what was not revealed, unto 
bim; and then, a future late not being 
E rcvealed to Mogses was the reaſon he did not 
teach it. Sometimes again, he conſiders 
. him as a mere human Lawgiver, acquiring 
2 all his knowledge of Religion and Politics 
from the Egyptians, in whoſe recondite 
Learning he had been intimately inſtruct- 
J ed; and then, the reaſon of the om/ſion is, leſt 
e Dodirine of a future Hate ſpould have 
3 drawn the Tſraelites into thoſe Egyptian ſa—ẽ 
berſilious, from which, it was Moszs's pur- 
pole to ſet them free. All theſe incon- 
ſiſtencies in Fact and Neaſoning, his Lord- 
{up delivers in the ſame breath, and 
| without the leaſt intimation of any change 
in his i or Opinions. 
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20 A View of L. BoiinNGBRoXE's 
But let us examine this wonderful Pa- 


ragraph ſtep by ſtep, without troubling 
our heads about his Lordſhip's real ſenti- 
ments; it being indifferent, to this View 
of his talents, what he believed: It is ſuf. We 
ficient, that we confute all he ſays, whe- 
ther under his own, or 2 other aſſumed 
Character. 

He begins with owning, that on 
CANNOT SEE WITHOUT SURPRIZE, à d((- 
trine ſo uſeful to ALL Religions, and there- 
fore incorporated into ALL the Syſtems of 
Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of tl 


Jews. : 
It ſeems then, that this OMISSION is, af- jb 
ter all, no light or trivial matter, which al 
may be accounted for by Mosks's 4: Heli, * 
of the doctrine; his ignorance; or the ini. Jes 
ginary miſchiefi it might produce. We 
may therefore be allowed to fay, it de- F 
ſerves the moſt ſerious attention: at lea, Ig 
all the pains, the Author of the Drum rin 
Legation of Moſes has beſtowed upon i. BY 
And if the Onion be jo wonderful, a li. FY 
tle wwh:m7 ical reaſoning upon it, tho it end 7 A 
in a demonſtration of the truth of Reveli Wo 
tion, may be forgiven. And, if I might mar 


make ſo free with the delicacy of thel 
times, 


"LJ 
% 


PyritlosordHy, 21 
times, I would fay, it is, on the whole, 
as well perhaps to be wHIMsICAL and con- 
ſiſtent, as even to be FASHIONABLE, when 
at the charge of Common Senſe. 


His Lordſhip proceeds to ſhew, in di- 


1 rect oppoſition to what he ſaid before, that 


Mosks could not be ignorant of the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate, becauſe the Egyp- 
tians taught it : His knowledge of it, (my 
Lord tells us) further appears from an 
internal circumſtance, ſome of his rites 


& ſreming to allude, or to have a remote rela- 


ion to, this very doctrine. This I obſerve, 
to his Lordſhip's credit. The remark is 


accurate and fair. But we are in no want 


of his remote relation; J have ſhewn juſt 


above, that the jewiſh Laws againſt Ne- 
cromancy neceſſarily imply Moſes's know- 
ledge of the Doctrine. 

His Lordſhip then goes on to explain the 
advantages, which, humanly ſpeaking, the 
Iſraelites muſt have received from this doc- 
trine, in the temper and circumſtances, 
in which they left Egypt. Mosss, 


; | fays he, had to do with a rebellious and a 
| uperſitious People, —This likewiſe, 1 ob- 


ſerve, to his Lordſhip's credit, has the ſame 
marks of ſagacity and truth; and brings 
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us to the very verge of the Solution, pro- 
poſed by the Author of the Divine Lega- 
zion; which is, that the Iſraelites were in- 
deed under an extraordinary Providence, 
which ſupplied all the advantages that 
could be had from the doctrine of a future 
fate. 
Under a common and unequal Providence, 
Religion cannot ſubſiſt without this doc- 
trine : For Religion implying a juſt retri- 
bution of reward and puniſhment, which 
under ſuch a Providence 1s not diſpenſed, 
a future tate muſt needs ſubvene, to pre- 
vent the whole Edifice from falling into 
a. ruin. And thus we account for the Jad, 
5 which his Lordſhip fo amply acknow- 
4 ledges, viz. that the doctrine of a futurt 
by | tate was meft uſeful to ALL Religions, and 
| therefore incorporated into ALL the Religion 
* of Paganiſm. But where an extraordinat) 
[1 and equal Providence is adminiſtered, good 
nn and cvil are exactly diſtributed ; and ſo, 
a future ſtate, in this circumſtance, is not 
| neceſſary for the ſupport of Religion. 4 
future ſtate is not to be found in the Mo- Feo 
ſalc Oeconomy ; yet this Oeconomy fub- 


i] ſiſted for many ages: Religion therefore did n 
[4 not [oy 
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PHiloSOPHY. 23 
not need it; or, in other words, it was ſup- | 


ported by an extraordinary Providenc. 

This is the argument of the Divine Le- 
gation, Let us now conſider his Lord- 
thip's neweſt attempts to evade it. 

Hall wwe ſay, that an Hypotheſis of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments was uſeleſs 
omong/t a people who lived under a TH R O- 
cRacy, and that the future Judge of other 
People was their immediate Judge and 
ing, who refided in the midſi of them, and 
E wo dealed out rewards and puniſhments on 
= cry occaſion ? WHY THEN WERE SO Ma- 
E Ny PRECAUTIONS Zaken ? &c. 
= The PRECAUTIONS here objected to us, 
are to infinuate againſt the truth of Mo- 


| {cs's Promiſe of an extraordinary Providence. 


A kind of sopHI$M which his Lordſhip 
only advances, and holds in common with 
| the reſt, who have written againſt the Di- 
vine Legation: and which I ſhall here, 
| after much forbearance on the Author's 
| part, expoſe as it deſerves. 


Mosrs affirms again and again, that his 


| People were under an extraordinary Pro- 
| vidence, He affirms it indeed; but as it 
| 5 not a ſelf evident truth, it wants to be 


| proved; Till then, the Unbeliever is at 


TT 4 liberty 
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24 AVIEw of L. BoLINCBROEKE“s 
liberty to urge any circumſtance in the 
Jewiſh Law or Hiſtory, which may ſeem 
to bring the reality of that Providence into 
queſtion : The ſame liberty too, has the 
Believer ; if at leaſt, he can perſuade him- 
ſelf (as they ſeem to have done, who 
have written againſt the Divine Legatim) 
that his profeſſion will allow him to do 
it with decency. Things were in this 
ſtate, when the Author of the Drvine 
Legation undertook the defenſe of Mo- 
SES: And to cut off at one ſtroke, 
all objections to the Legiſlator's credit, 
ariſing from any doubtful or unfavourable 
circumſtance in the Law or Hiſtory of the 
Jews, concerning this extraordinary Pri- 
vidence, he advanced the INTERNAL At- 
gument of the OMission. By which he 
proved that an extraordinary Providence 
was, in fact, adminiſtred in the Jewiſh 
Republic. What change did this make 
in the ſtate of the caſe? It entirely al- 
tered it. Unbelievers were now indeed 
at liberty, and Believers too, if ſo pet- 
verſely diſpoſed, (which I am ſorry to 
ſay, they were) to oppoſe, and, as they 


could, to confute the Argument of the 
| ; Devin 
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PHILOSOPHY. 25 


Divine Legation : But by no rules of good 
Logic could they come over again with 
thoſe ſcripture difficulties to Moſes's 
credit, which the argument of the 
Divine Legation entirely obviated and 
continued to exclude, ſo long as that 
Argument remained unanſwered. For 
while a demonſtrated truth ſtands good, 
no difficulties, however inexplicable, have 
any weight againſt. that ſuperior evidence. 
Not to admit of this fundamental maxim 
would be to unſettle many a phy/ical and 
mathematical demonſtration, as well as this 
moral one. ͥ 

I fay therefore, as things now ſtand, 
To oppoſe difficulties againſt the admini- 
{tration of an extraordinary Providence, 
by reaſonings 4 poſteriori, after that pro- 
vidence has been proved a priori, and 
before the proof has been confuted, is the 
moſt palpable and barefaced impoſition 
on our underſtanding. In which how- 
ever, his Lordſhip is but one of a hun- 
dred : and indeed, the moſt decent and 
conſiſtent of the hundred; as his declared 
purpoſe is to deſtroy the credit and authori- 
ty of the Jewiſh Legiſlator, 
; We 
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26 A VIEW of L. Botincrrokt's 

We will not however decline to exa- 
mine the weight of theſe Objections, tho? 
ſo fooliſhly and ſophiſtically urged. 


If there was this extraordinary Provi- 


dence adminiſtred, ſays his Lordſhip, 
Why fo many precautions taken ? Why was a 


felemn covenant. made with God as with a 
temporal Prince? Why were ſo many pro- 


miſes and threatnings of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, temporal indeed, but future and 
contingent, as we find, in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, moſt Patbeti cally beld cut b 
Moſes? 

I will preſume to ſolve this difficulty. 
We find throughout, what we are wont 


to call, the Hiffory of Providence, but 


what his Lordiſbip is pleaſed to intitle, Tales 
more extravagant than thoſe of Amadis de 
Gaule, that God, in his moral Govern- 
ment of the World, always makes ule 
of human means, as far as thoſe means 
will go; and never interpoſes with his 
extrarrdinary Providence, but when they 
will go no further. To do otherwiſe, 
would be to make an unneceſſary waſte 


of Miracles; better fitted to confound 


our knowledge of Nature, by obſcuring 
the harmony of order, than to manifeſt 
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PHilLoSOPHY, 27 
the Lord and Controller of it, by arreſt- 
ing its delegated Powers. This method 
in. God's moral Government, all our ideas 


— 


He, the great Maſter of the Univerſe, had 
decreed to rule the Jewiſh People in an 
extraordinary way, he did not propoſe to 
ſuperſede any of the meaſures of civil re- 
gimen. And this, I hope, will be eſteemed 
a full anſwer to- WIIY SO MANY PRE 
CAUTIONS TAK EN, &c. But would you 
ſee it drawn out more at length, you may 
conſult the Author's remarks on the ſame 
kind of Sophiſtry employed by Dr. SYKts 
againſt the Divine Legation. 

His Lordſhip goes on: Would there 
have been any more impropriety in holding 
out thoſe of one kind than thoſe of another, 
becouſe the ſupreme Being, who diſpoſed and 
ordered both, was in a particular manner 
preſent amongſt them ? Would an addition 
J rewards and puniſhments, more remote, 
but eternal, and in all reſpects far greater to 
the catalogue, have had no effett ? I think 
neither of theſe things can be ſaid. 

His Lordſhip totally miſtakes the drift 
and deſign of the Author's Argument. 
The Divine Legation infers no more from 

the 


* 


28 A VIEw of L. BolINoBROKE's 
the fact of the omiſion than this, That 
the Jewiſh Oeconomy, adminiſtred by an 
extraordinary providence, could do with- 
out the ſervices of the omitted Doctrine; 
not, that that Doctrine, even under ſuch a 
Diſpenſation, was of no uſe, much leſs that 
it was IMPROPER. 

But then one of his Followers, or, what 
1s as good, one of the Adverſaries of the 
Divine Legation, will be ready. to ay, 
« If a future flate was not improper, much 
more if it was of ze, under an extraordi- 
nary diſpenſation, How came Moss not 
to give it?” For great and wiſe ends of 

{it - Providence, vaſtly countervailing the ule 
Wl! of that Doctrine, if you will believe the 
i Author of the Divine Legation : Who, if 
he did not impoſe upon us, when he pro- 
miſed a third volume, (as his Lordſhip 
conſtantly believed, he did) will there ex- 
plain thoſe ends at large. 

{i Lord Bolingbroke proceeds next to tell 
—_ us, what occurs to Him, concerning the 
REASONS of the omiſſion ; And previouſly 
aſſures us, he is ct over ſelicitcus aboul 
4 their weight. This, I ſuppoſe, is to make his 
|= Counters paſs current: For then, as Hobbes 


[4 expreſſes it, they become the money of fools, 
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PRHILOSO HV. 29 
when we ceaſe to be ſolicitous about their 


worth; when we try them by their 


colcur, not their weight; their Rhetoric, 
and not their Logic, But this muſt be 
ſaid with exception to the firſt, which 


18 altogether logical, and very enter- 


taining. 

If (fays his Lordſhip) the doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul and a future ſtate had 
been revealed to Mosts, that he might teach 
them to the Iſraelites, he would have taught 
them moſt certainly, But he did not teach 
them. They were, therefore, not revealed. 
It is in mood and figure, you ſee; and, I 
warrant you, deſigned to ſupply what was 


wanting in the Dzvine Legation; tho' as 


the Author of that book certainly believed, 
the doefrines were not revealed, tis ten to 


one but he thought Mofes not at liberty 


to teach them: unleſs you can ſuppoſe 
that his Lordſhip, who believed nothing 
of revelation, might believe Moſes to be 
reſtrained from teaching what God had 


not revealed to him; and yet, that the 


Author of the Divine Legation, who held 
Moſes's pretenſions to be true, might think 


him at liberty to go beyond his Commiſ- 


ton, Thus far, then, theſe two Writers 
2 | | | may 
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30 A View of L. BolINSGBROK E's 4 
may be ſaid to agree: But this good un- 
derſtanding laſts not long. His Lordſhips 
modeſty and the others pertneſs ſoon make the 
breach as wide as ever.—I/hy they were not 
fo revealed (ſays his Lordſhip) ſeme xxx WEE 
Divine or other will be ready to tell you. : 
"bi For me, I dare not pretend to gueſs. The 
1 readineſs of the one and the backwardneſs 
of the other, are equally well ſuited to 
„ their reſpective principles. Should his 
oy Lordſhip have gueſſed, it muſt have 
lh: brought him to what he moſt dreaded, WW 
1 the divine origin of the Jewiſh Religion: 
„ | Had his Adverſary forborn to gueſs, he 
5 CE - had betrayed his cauſe, and left thoſe nin ; 
„ unemployed, which enabled him, I do 
. not ſay to gueſs, but to diſcover, and de- 
| monſtrate the Divine Legation of Meſes. I 
{| However, This, his Lordſhip will pre- 
1 fume to advance, that ſince theſe deerines We 
if were not revealed by God to his ſervant 
Wl! Moss, it is highly probable, that the Le- 
=_ giflator made a ſcruple of teaching them to 
gl! the Iſraelites, hewſoever well inſtructed le 
qi. might be in them himſelf, and howſoever 

uſeful to Government he might think them. 
Was ever ſuch galimatias | And all for the 


miſerable pleaſure of depriving Religion of 
this 
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PHILOSOPHY. 31 


this illuſtrious evidence of its truth. He 
perſonates, you ſee, a Believer, who holds 
Moss to be an inſpired. Lawgiver: But 
how ill does he ſuſtain his part! Either 
Mosks did indeed receive the Law from 
God, or he did not. If he did not, Why 
are we mocked with the diſtinction be- 
E tween what was revealed, and what was 
not revealed, when nothing was revealed? 
If Mosks did receive the Law from God, 
Why are we ſtil] worſe mocked with the 
diſtinction between what was revealed, and 
what was not revealed, when every thing 
was revealed ; as well, the direction for 


the omiſſion of a future flate, as the di- 


rection to inculcate the Unity of the God- 
bead? Why was all this mockery, you 
lay? For an obvious purpoſe : it was to 
draw us from the TRUE object of our in- 


quiry, which is, What Gop intended by 


the omiſſion ; to that FANTASTIC object, 


which only reſpects, what Mosts intended 
by it. For the plain, obvious intention of 


Gop evinces the truth of Moſes's miffion ; 


but the intention of Moszs, when conſi- 
dered in contradiſtinction to God's, termi- 
nates 1n the human views of an ordinary 

| Law- 
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32 A View of L. Bol. GBRORE's 
Lawgiver ; which leads us back again to 
Infidelity, 
And now, having ſtript Moſes of his 
divine, and again inveſted him with his 
civil Character; his Lordſhip conſiders, 
What it was, which, under this cha- 
racter, might induce him to omit a future 
flate; and he finds it to be, | leſt this 
doctrine ſhould have proved hurtful to 
the doctrine of the Unity, which it was 
his purpoſe to inculcate amongſt his 
People, in oppoſition to the 5 

Polytbeiſim. 
Moſes, (ſays his Lordſhip) it 1s 22800 
probable, made a ſeruple of teaching theſe 
Doctrines to the Iſraelites, howſoever well 
„ inſtructed he might be in them, himſelf, and 
3 | howſoever uſeful to Government he might 
1 think them. The People of Egypt, like al 
„ other nations, were Polythei/ts, but differen WW 
from all others : there was in Egypt an in- 
| ward as well as culward Doctrine: Natu- We 
* ral Theology and natural Religion were the Wt ©. 
0 inward Doctrine; while Polytheiſm, Idolatry, WF ' 
0 and ALL THE MYSTERIES, all the impie- '&* 
1 ties and follies of magic, were the 0UTWARD I © 
| Doctrine. Moſes was initiated into thiſe i . 
Myſteries N e 
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1 PHILOSOP H. 33 
1 Heri es where the ſecret dofirine alme 


cas taught, and the outward exploded: 


For an accurate Divider commend me to 


his Lordſhip. In diſtinguiſhing between 
the inward and outward doctrines of the 
Egyptians, he puts all the Myſteries amongſt 
the outward : tho' if they had an inwara, 
it mult neceſſarily be part of thoſe Myſte- 
7ics, But he makes amends preſently, (tho 
his amends to truth is ever at the ha- 
zard of a contradiction) and ſays, that 
Moſes learnt the inward dectrine in the 
Myſteries, Let this paſs. He pro- 


Z cceds — Moſes had the knowledge of both 
3 viiward and inward. Net ſo the Tjraelites 
1 in general, They knew nothing more than 
le cut/ide of the Religion of Egypt. And 
I ij a future ſtate was known to them, it was 
Huron only in the ſuperſiitions rites, and 
% all the fabulous circumſtances, in which 
3 i was dreſſed up and preſented to the vulgar 
ef. It would be hard therefore to teach 
to renew this doctrine in the minds of the 
aclites, without giving them an occafion 
e more to recal the Polytheiftical fables, 
Nad pratlife the idolatrous rites they had 
k! arnt during their Captivity. The Chil- 
deen of Ga it ſeems, &rew mo more of 
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4 future flate, than by the ſuperſtitious 


34 A View of L. Borinczroke's 


rites and fabulous circumſtances with which 
it wwas dreſſed up and preſented to the public 
belief. What then? Moss, he owns, 
knew more. And what hindered Moszs 
from communicating of his knowledge to 
the People, when he took them under his 
protection, and gave them a new Law 
and a new Religion? His Lordſhip lets us 
underſtand, that this People knew as little 
of the Unity; for he tells us, it was 
amongſt the 7nward Doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians: Yet this did not hinder Moſes 
from inſtructing his people in the doQrine WF 
of the Unity, Why then ſhould it hinder WF 
his teaching them the 77ward doctrine of : 
future ſlate, diveſted of its fabulous circum- 
ſtances? He had diveſted Religious worſhip 
of the abſurdities of Demi-Gods and He- 
roes. What ſhould hinder him from d- 
veſting a future fate of Charon's boat and 7 
the Elyſian fields? But the notion of a ji- 
ture ſiate would have recalled thoſe fabi. 
tous circumſtances which had been long 
connected with it. And would not R. 
ligicus worfhip, under the idea of a tutelaſ 
Deity, and a temporal King, recal the 
polytheiim of Egypt? Yet Moſes ventured 

3 pon 


Pruitosorny. - 35 
upon this inconvenience, for the ſake of 
great advantages. Why ſhould he not 
venture on the other, for the ſake of 
greater? For the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
is, as his Lordſhip confeſſes, even neceſſary 
both to civil and religious Society. But 
what does he talk of the danger of giving 
entry to the fables and ſuperſtitions con- 
cerning the ſoul; ſuperſtitions, which, tho? 
learnt in the Captivity, were common to 
all the nations of Polytheiſm, when, 
other places, he aſſures us, that Moſes 
indulged the Iſraelites in the moſt characte- 
riſtic ſuperſtitions of Egypt? 

However, let us ſee how he ſup- 
ports this wiſe obſervation. Rites and 
Ceremonies (ſays his Lordſhip) are often ſo 
| equivocal, that they may be applied to very 
. ferent doctrines. But when they are ſo 
Nc connected with a dickrine, that they 
i ore not opplicable to another, to teach the 
E dine, 7s, IN SOME SORT, to teach the rites 
Wa monies. = 
In /ome ſort, is well put in, to ſoften the 
Leterme of this inverted logic. His 
point is to ſhew, that a ſuperſtitious Rite, 
Ie ing to, and dependent on, a certain 
LD oQtrine, will obtrude itſelf whenever that 
1 | SIX 2 Doctrine 
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36 A Vitw of L. BoLincproke's 
Doctrine is taught: and his reaſoning is 
calculated to prove, that where the Rite 
is practiſed, the Doctrine will ſoon fol- 
low. But this does not hold in the re- 
verſe, and the Rite follow the Doctrine; 
becauſe a Principal may ſtand without its 
Dependent ; but a Dependent can never 
ſabſiſt without its Principal. 

Under cover of theſe groteſque ſhapes, 
into which his Lordſhip has traveſtied te 
Jewith Lawgiver, he concludes, that Mo- 4 
SES being AT LIBERTY fo teach this dbe- 
trine of rewards and puniſhments in a fi 
ture ſtate, or not to teach it, he night very 
well chuje the latter — Yet it was but at 
the beginning of this paragraph, that he 

tells us, Moſes was NOT AT LIBERTY ft! 


teach, or not to teach. His Lordthip's ; 
words arc theſe, Since this doctrine was ut 7 
revealed by God to his ſervant Moſes, it u 7 
highly probable that this Legiſlator. mare {We » 
A SCRUPLE of teaching it. But his p- 
Lordſhip knows that Stateſmen ſoon get th 
the better of their /cruples: and then, by du 
another fetch of political caſuiſtry, find WI 

and 


themſelves more at liberty than ever. ; 
J had obicrved above, that our noble not. 


Diſcourſer, who makes Moss ſo /crupult F Uo 
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that he would, on no terms, afford a 


handle for one ſingle Egyptian ſuperſti- 


tion to get footing amongſt his people; has, 
on other occaſions, charged him with in- 
troducing them by wholeſale. He was 
ſenſible his Inconſiſtency was likely to be 
detected, and therefore he now attempts 
to obviate it. he [Moſes] indulged the 
Tiraelites, on account of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, and by the divine permiſſion, as it ts 
preſumed, in ſeveral obſervations and cuſtoms, 


which did not LEAD directly, tho even they 


did jo perhaps IN CONSEQUENCE, ro the Po- 
ytheiſm and Idolatry of Egypt. And could 
teaching the Doctrine of a future ſlate pol- 
ſibly do any more than LEAD IN CONSE- 
QUENCE, (as his Lordſhip elegantly ex- 
prefſes it) to the Polytheiſm and Idolatry 


Hggbt, by drawing after It thoſe u- 
Ferſtitious Rites and fabulous circumſtances 


which, he tells us, then attended the 
popular notion of ſuch a State ? If, for 
the hardneſs of their hearts, they were in- 
dulged in ſeveral objervances and cuſtoms, 
which only led in conſequence to Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry, Why, for the ſame hardneſs 
of heart, were they not indulged with the 


doctrine of a future fate, which did not 


993 lead, 
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lead, but by a very remote conſequence, 
to Polytheiſm and Idolatry? Eſpecially 
ſince this hardneſs of heart would leſs bear 
the denial of a pocrRINE ſo alluring to 
the human mind, than the denial of a 
RiTz, to which, habit only and old cuſ- 
tom had given a caſual propenſity. Again, 
thoſe Kites, indulged to the People, for the 
bardneſs of their hearts, had in themſelves 
little uſe, or tendency to advance the ends 
of the Jewiſh Difpenſation ; but rather 
retarded them: Whereas a future tate, by 
his Lord mip's own confeſſion, is moſt 
uſeful to all Religions, and therefore in- 
corporated into ai the Syſtems of Paga- 
niſm ; and was pzrticularly uſeful to the 
Iſraelites, who were, he ſays, both a re- 
Bellious and a ſaperſti us people: difpoli- 
tions, which not only lade it neceſſary to 
omit nothing that might nforce obedience, 
but likewiſe facilitated the reception and 
ſupported the influence of the doctrine in 
queſtion. 

You have here the whole of his Lord- 
ſhip's boaſted ſolution of this important 
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Circumſtance of the ots oN. And yu, 
ſee how vainly he ſtrives o elude s 


/ . . 1 
force. Overwhelmed, as it were, with 
| the 
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the weight of ſo irreſiſtible a Power, after 


long wriggling to get free, he at length 


crawls forth, but ſo maimed and broken, 


that all his remaining ſtrength is in his ve- 
nom; which he now ſheds in abundance 
over the whole Moſaic Oeconomy ; It is 


pronounced to be a groſs impoiture ; and 
this very circumſtance of the oMISSION is 


given as the undoubted proof of his accu- 
ſation, ” 

— © Can we be ſurpriſed then (ſays his 
% Lordſhip) that the Jews aſcribed to the 
** all perfect Being, on various occaſions, 
* tuch a conduct and ſuch Laws as are 
inconſiſtent with his moſt obvious per- 
fections? Can we believe ſuch a con- 
* duct and ſuch Laws to have been his, 
on the word of the proudeſt and molt 
lying Nation in the world ? Many other 
conſiderations might have their place 
* here. But I ſhall confine myſelf to 
one; which I do not remember to have ſeen 
nor heard urged on one fide, nor AN TI- 
CIPATED on the tber. To ſhew then, 
the more evidentiy, how ABSURD, as 
well as IMPIOUS it is to afcribe theſe 
Mofaical Laws to God, let it be conſi- 


cered, that NEITHER the people of 
"1-2 Firael, 
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Iſrael, nor their Legiſlator perhaps, 


KNEW ANY THING OF ANOTHER LIFF, 


wherein the crimes committed in this 
life are to be puniſhed. Altho' he 
might have learned this Doctrine, which 
was not ſo much a ſecret doctrine as it 
may be preſumed that the unity of 
the ſupreme God was, amongſt the 
Egyptians. Whether he had learned 
both, or either, or neither of them in 
thoſe ſchools, cannot be determined : 
BUT THIS MAY BE ADVANCED WITH 
ASSURANCE; If Mosks knew, that 


crimes, and therefore Idolatry, one of 


the greateſt, were to be puniſhed in 
another life, he deceived the people in 
the Covenant they made, by his inter- 
vention, with God. If he did not knew 
it, I fay it with horror, the conſe- 
quence, according to the hypotheſis Top- 
poſe, muſt be, that God deceived both 
him and them. In either caſe, a co- 
venant or bargain was made, wherein, 
the conditions of obedience and diſobe- 
dience were not fully, nor by conſe- 


quence, fairly ſtated. The Iſraelites 


had better things to hope, and wort: 
to fear, than thoſe which were expreſſed 
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« init; and their whole hiſtory ſeems to 
© thew how much need they had of theſe 
additional motives to reſtrain them from 
© Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and to anſwer 
«© the aſſumed Purpoſes of divine Provi- 
genes 

This wonderful Argument, his Lordſhip 
ſays, he does not remember to bade ſeen, or 
heard urged on one fide, nor anticipated an 
he other, This, You are to underſtand 
as a kind reproof to the Author of the 
Dome Legation: for none but He, I think, 
could anticipate an objection to an Ar- 
gument which none but He had em- 
ployed. Give me leave then to ſupply his 
defects: I am the firſt good natured Ani- 
madverter on him that has done fo; the 
ret have contented themſelves with their 


Deit endeavours to expoſe them, Hows 


5 5 4 -4 Rt "2 3 2 F. 
cver, had the Author of the Divine Le- 
1 Oo 1 - . . . 
-211572 been aware of the Objection, it is 
1 * p A, © 74 7 * 1 7 — 

ten to one but he had done his beſt to 
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that perhaps Moſes KNEW NOTHING of ano- 


ther life, wherein the crimes committed in 


this life are to be puniſhed. — Confidered by 


- whom? Not by his Lordſhip, or his kind 


Readers: for he has brought them to 
conſiger the contrary. © Many probable 
„ reaſons (ſays he) might be brought to 
ce ſhew, that this was an Egyptian doctrine 
% before the exode; and this particularly, that 
e 1t was propagated from Egypt, fo ſoon 
te at leaſt afterwards, by all theſe who were 
e mnſirufed LIKE Moses, in the wiſdom 
of that People. He tranſported much of 


© this wiſdom into the ſcheme of Reli- 


* gion and Government which he gave 
et the Iſraelites; and, among other things, 
© certain Rites, which sEEM TO ALLUDE, 
„ OR HAVE A REMOTE RELATION To, 
e This DocTRINE [8].” This poſſibly 
might have recurred to his Lordſhip, while 
he was talking of this new and wunantic- 
pated argument, and therefore, in the 
tricking it up amongſt his Fragments, 
to his perhaps, he adds, by a very hap- 
py. corrective, aliho' Moſes might ha 
learnt this Doctrine, which was Nor $0 


MUCH 
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j MUCH A SECRET doctrine, as it may be 
. © preſumed that the unity of the ſupreme God 
E was amongſt the Egyptians. But he had 
J done better to have left his contradictions 
5 E uncorrected, and have truſted to the rare 
E © Gagacity of the Public to find them out. 
Por he had ever an ill hand at reconciling 
matters; thus in che cafe before us, in the 
very act of covering one contradiction, he 
commits another. He is here ſpeaking of a 
future ſlate, diveſted of its fabulous circum- 
ſtances; Perhaps, ſays he, MosEs KNEW 
NOTHING OF ANOTHER LIFE. Which, was 
NOT SO MUCH A SECRET doctrine, as that 
sf the Unity, Now, Sir, turn back a mo- 
ment, to the long quotation from his 239® 
page, and there you will find, that a future 
itate, diveſted of its fabulous circumſtances, 
WAS AS MUCH A SECRET Dotrine, as that 
File Unity.—** There is reaſon to believe, 
that natural Theology and natural Re- 
gion were INWARD doctrines amongſt 
© © the Egyptians. Mosrs might be let 
into a knowledge of BorH by being 
© © initiated into thoſe Myſteries where the 
*© ſecret doctrine alone was taught. But 
we cannot imagine, that the Children of 
* lirael in general enjoyed the fame pri- 

4 — vilege. 
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44 A Vitw of L. Bol INOGDRORE“s 
te vilege. No, they knew nothing mare 


ce than the outjide of the Egyptian Reli. 


* gion: and if the Doctrine we ſpeak of 


*© [A FUTURE STATE] was known to 
* them, it was known only in the ſuper- 
ec ſtitious Rites, and with all the fabulous 
« circumſtances, in which it was dreſſed 
« up and preſented to vulgar belief.”— 
Is not this, now, a plain e that 
a future ſiate, diveſted of its fabulon Cit 
cumſtances, was as nuch a ſecret Docirin 
as the doctrine of the Unity ? 

But his Lordſhip's contradictions arc 
the leaſt of my concern. It is his Argu- 
ment I have now to do with. And this, 
he ſays, he advances WITH ASSURANCE, 
I agree with him: It is that which adds a 
reliſh to all he advances, 

He thinks he can reduce thoſe who hold 
the hypotheſis of no future ſtate in the 
Jewiſh Oeconomy, to the neceſſity of 
owning, that Moszs, or that Gop hinfel, 
atted unfairly by the Iſraelites. How ſo, 
You aſk? Becauſe One or Other of them 
concealed a future //ate, And what if they 
did ? Why then they concealed one of the 
actual Sanctions of moral conduct, fu- 
ture puniſhnent. But who told him, that 
this, which was no ſanction of the Feaiſh 
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Law, was a ſanction to the moral conduct 
of the Jewiſh People? Who, unleſs the 
artificial Theoleger ? the man he moſt de- 
cries and deſpiſes. 

In all this ſort of Theology, there being 
nothing but the CALvINISTICAL tenet of 
Original Sin, that gives the leaſt counte- 
nance to ſo monſtrous an opinion, every 
thing in the GosPEL, every thing in Na- 
TURAL THEOLOGY exclaims againſt it. 

Jrsus, indeed, to prove that the de- 
parted Iſraelites ſtill exiſted, quotes the 
title God was pleaſed to give himſelf, of 
the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; 
which, together with their exz/ence, proves 
likewiſe the happineſs of their condition: 
for the relation they are ſaid to ſtand in 
with God, ſhews them to be of his king- 
dom. But we muſt remember, that the 
queſtion with his Lordſhip is, not of 7e- 
word, but puniſhment. Again, Jxsus in- 
forms us, in a parable indeed, that the de- 
ccaſed rich man was in à place of torment. 
But we muſt remember that the ſcene was 
laid at a time when the Doctrine of a 
ſlulure fate was become national. To 
know our bleſſed Maſter's ſentiments on 
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RoW SEEN we may conſider the fol. 


lowing words, The ſervant which knew 
„ his Lord's wi 1. and prepared not him- 
<« ſelf, neither did according to his will, 
&*& ſhall be beaten with my ltripes; but 
ee he that knew not, and did commit things 
& wortay of ſtripes, hall be beaten with 


e few ſiripes [8}.” Now the Will of a 


Maſter or Sovereign, declared in his Laws, 


always includes in it, the Sanctions of 
thoſe Laws. The Author of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews expreſly diſtinguiſhes the ſanc- 
tion of the you with law from that of the Gol. 


pel; and makes the diſtinction to conſiſt in 


this, that the one was of femporal puniſh- 
nents, 2 ac the other e. He that de- 
ſhiſed Moſes's Law died without mercy undo 
rug or three witneſſes. Of bow much forer fu 
niſhment, ſuppoſe ye, Jno Il be be thought wor ” 


4 


7 ö 
abo hath trodden under foot the Sen of Ged [9)? 


Which appeal ig without common ſenſe Or 
4 f 1 * \ 1 ald } 
honeſty, on ſuppoſition that the apoſtle hel 

the Jews to be ſubject to future pu _ 


nents, before that Sanction was en ged 
From the GospEL there 155 
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rritted, were liable or ſubject to the pu- 
niſnments of that ſtate. 

Let us lee next, Whether NATURAL 
Tuc Her, or natural Religion (as his 
Lordſhip is pleaſed, for ſome reaſon or 
E other, to diſtinguiſh the terms) hath 
taught us, that a people, living under an 
E rovAL PROVIDENCE, or the immediate 
3 government of God, to whom he hath 
given a Law and revealed a Religion, 
both ſupported by temporal ſanctions only, 


can be deemed ſubject to thoſe future pu- 


E niſhments, unknown to them, which n= 
rural Religion before, and Revealed Reli- 
gion ſince, have diſcovered to be due to 
bad men living under an UNEQUAL PRO- 
VIDENCE. 

NaTURAL REL1610N ſtandeth, (as has 
been already ſhewn) on this Principle, 
* that the Governor of the Univerſe RE= 
WARDS and PUNISHES moral Agents.” The 
length or ſhortneſs of human exiftence come 
t primarily into the idea of Religion; not 
even into that compleat idea of Religion 
delivered by St. Paul, in his general defi- 
© tion of it. The Religioniſt, ſays he, muſt 
believe that God is, and that be 1s 2 RE- 
| WARDER of thre who ſeek him, | 
While 
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While God exactly diſtributed his re- 
wards and puniſhments here, the light of 
Nature directed men to look no further 
for the Sanctions of his Laws. But when 
it came to be ſeen, that He was 10 
always a rewarder and a puniſher here, 
men neceſſarily concluded, from his mo- 
ral attributes, that he would be both, 
hereafter; and conſequently, that this life 
was but a ſmall portion of human dura- 
tion. They had not yet ſpeculated on 
the permanent nature of the Soul. And 
when they did ſo, that conſideration, 


which, under an wnegual providence came 


ſtrongly in aid of the moral argument for 
another life, had no tendency, under an 
equal one, to open to them the proſpets 


of futurity : becauſe, tho' they ſaw the 


Soul unaffected by thoſe cauſes which 
brought the body to diſſolution, yet they 
held it to be equally dependent for its ex- 
iſtence, on the Creator's Will; who, 
amongſt the various means of its deſtruc- 
tion, of which they had no conception, 
had, for aught they knew, provided one 
or more for that purpoſe. 

Thus a FUTURE STATE was brought, 


by natural light, into Religion: and from 
thence- 


_ PnriLo$SoPnr. 49 
thenceforth, under this unequal diſtribu- 
tion of things, became a neceſſary part of 
E Religion. But, in the Jewiſh THEOCRA“Ä 
cv, God was an exact rewarder and pu- 
niſher, here. Natural light therefore ſhew- 
cd that, under ſuch an adminiſtration, the 
ſubjects of it did not become liable to fu- 
ture Puniſhments, till that ſanction was 
known amongſt them. — And this, which 
© Natural Religion teaches, we may be ſure 
Cod, who conſtituted natural as well as re- 
& wcaled Religion, will confirm. | 
E Thus we learn by the Principles of the 
= Grſpel, and of the Religion of Nature, that 
I his Lordſhip calumniated both, when 
be affirmed, that, on the hypotheſis in 
© queſtion, Moss Deceived the people in 
| the Crvenant they made, by bis intervention, 
E wth God: Or that, if Maſes did not know 
be dictrine of a future flate, then Gop de- 
J ceived both him and them. 
Should it now be aſked, how God will 
deal with wicked men, thus dying under 
E the Moſaic Diſpenſation? give me leave 
do anſwer, in the words of Dr. CLARKE, 
F to as impertinent a queſtion, He had 
demonſtrated a ſelf- moving Subſtance to 
1 de immaterial, and ſo, not periſhable like 
*E Bodies, 
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to A View of L. BoLixncsroxe's 


Bodies. This including the Souls of irra- 
tional animals, it was aſked How theſe 
were to be diſpoſed of, when they had 
left their reſpective habitations ?” To 
which the Doctor very properly replies, 
* Certainly, the omnipotent and infinitely 
* wiſe God may, without any great diff. 
« culty, be ſuppoſed to have more way: 
of diſpoſing of his Creatures [J add, with 
perfect juſtice and equity, and with equal 
meaſure, to all] © than we are, at preſent, 
« let into the ſecret of [1].” But if the 
Author of the Divine Legation has not 
promiſed more than he can perform (as his 
long delay gives us too much room to 
ſuſpect) this matter will be explained at 
large, in his account of the SCRIPTURE 
DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, Which, 
he has told us, is to have a place i in his laſt 
Volume. | 
Nothing, then, remains of this objection 
but the ſanction of futnre rewards : And 
I would by no means 3: 5h the faith- 
ful Iſraelites of theſe. So that his Lord- 
ſup has this to make his bet of. And, 
in his opinion, even an unexpected reward, 


[1j OQavo Tracts a? Gad Dodwell and Collins; 


p. 103. | 
19 


PHilosoPHY, 51 
is unfair dealing; for he joins it with pu- 
niſbment, as if his conſequence againſt God's 
juſtice and goodneſs might be equally de- 
duced from either of them. — A covenant, 
ſays he, was made, wherein the conditions of 
obedience and diſobedience were not FULLY, 
© mr, by conſequence, FAIRLY ſlated. The 
Ifaclites had BETTER THINGS TO HOPE, 
and worſe to fear than thoſe which were 
= expreſſed in it. Tho' it be hard on the 
3 Benefactor, to be denied the liberty of 
E civinz more than what, in his Covenant. 

3 he had expreſsly promiſed; it is ſtill 
© harder on the Party ob/iged, that he is not 
at liberty to receive more. True it is, 
chat, in this caſe, the conditions are not 
rrry /ated; and therefore, according to 
3 his Lordſhip's Logic, BY CONSEQUENCE, 
or FAIRLY. To ſtrengthen this Conſe- 
luce, his Lordſhip concludes in theſe 

E words And their whole Hiſtory ſeems 10 
eto bow much need they had of theſe addi- 

anal motives future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments] 70 reflrain them from Polytheiſm and 
Lalatr 55 and to anſeber the ASSUMED pur- 
0 KH es of Divine Providence. 

„ 7 er attentively reflects upon all el 
JConceſſions together — That Moſes Was 
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| himſelf of the race of Iſrael — was learned 
in all the wiſdom of Egypt — and capable 
of freeing his People from their Yoke—that 
he brought them within fight of the pro- 
miſed Land; a fertile Country, which 
they were to conquer and inhabit — that 
he inſtituted a ſyſtem of Laws, which has 
been the admiration of the wiſeſt men of 
all ages — that he underſtood the doctrine 
of a FUTURE STATE : and by his experi- 
ence gained in Egypt, knew the efficacy 
of it in general; and by his perfect know- 
ledge of the rebellious and ſuperſtition 
temper of his own People, could not but 
ſee how uſeful it was to them in particu- 
lar — Whoever, I ſay, reflects on all theſe 
things (and all theſe things are amongſt hi 
Lordſhip's conceſſions) and at the fame 
time conſiders, that Mosxs, throughout hi 
whole ſyſtem of Law and Religion, is en- 
tirely filent concerning a /uture ſtate of Re. 
wards and Puniſhments, will, I believe, WF 
conclude, that there was ſomething mor ö I 

in the om1s810N than Lord BoLinGBROK! Wi 
could fathom, or, at leaſt, was willing 9 MW t 
But let us turn from Mosxs's condu* 
(which will be elſewhere conſidered & 
large 
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large) to his Lordſhip's, which is our pre- 
ſent buſineſs. Firſt, he gives us his con- 


jectures, to account for the Omiſſion, exclu- 


fively of Moses's Divine Legation: but, 
as if diflatisfied with them himſelf (which 
he well might be, for they deſtroy one 
another) he next attempts, you ſee, to 
prove, that the Legation could not be di- 
vine, from this very circumſtance of the 
omiſion. And now at laſt he will demon- 
ſtrate that an extraordinary providence, in 
general, ſuch a one as is repreſented by 
Moſes, and which, the Author of the Di- 
vine Legation has proved, from the cir- 
cumſtance of the omion, was actually ad- 


1 miniſtered in the Jewiſh Republic, could 


not poſſibly be adminiſtered, without de- 
ſtroying free will; without making Virtue 
ſervile; and without relaxing univerſal be- 


| nevolence, And, to make all ſure, he 
| ſhuts up the account by ſhewing, that an 
z extraordinary providence could anſwer no 
reaſonable end or purpoſe. 


In his irt order of evaſions, he ſeems 


| to be alone; but in the fecond and third, 
t he had the pleaſure of ſeeing in coadjutor- 
| ſhip with him, many an orthodes Writer 
againſt the Divine Legation. 


8 I have 
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I have conſidered his Lordſhip's fe 
and ſecond order. The third remains to 
be examined: it is the laſt refuge of his 
infidelity: And then, I think, I may re- 
turn him back to the Author of the Di 
vine Legation, in caſe he chuſes to take 
him up, in defence of the other principles 
of his book; all of which, with diſtin- 
guiſhed honour to this Writer above any 
other, his Lordſhip has attempted, to con- 
fute at large. 

1. His firſt e to the adminiſtra- 
tion of an extraordinary providence, ſuch 
as Moss promiſed to his People on the 
part of Gop, is, that it would pesTROY 
FREE-WILL. But here let me obſerve, that 
he affects to diſguiſe the immediate Object 
of his attack; and, in arguing againſt an 
extraordinary Providence, chuſes to con- 
| fider it in the abſtract, as the Point ariſes 
wa out of an imaginary diſpute between Him 
and the Divines; who, he pretends, are 
diſſatisfied with the preſent order of things, 
and require, as the terms of their acquieſ- 
cence in God's juſtice, the adminiſtration 
| ot an equal Providence, here. But, this ob- 
1 liquity in ee the true object of » 
1 | attack 
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attack, not being of itſelf ſufficient to em- 
barras his adverſaries, he further ſupports 
it by a prevarication : For it is not true, 
that Divines are diſſatisfied with the pre- 
{ent order of things, or that they require a 
better. All the ground they ever gave his 
Lordſhip for imputing this fcandal to 
them, being only this aſſertion, * That if 
the preſent ſtate be the whole of Man's ex- 
iſtence, then the Juſtice of God would 
have exactly diſpenſed good and evil Here: 
but, as he has not ſo diſpenſed them, it 
follows, that there will be a ſtate of re- 


E wards and puniſhments hereafter,” 


This being premiſed, I proceed to his 
firſt objection ; — © in good earneſt (ſays 
* his Lordſhip) is a ſyſtem of particular 


= © providences, in which the ſupreme Be- 


ing, or his Angels, like his Miniſters to 
* reward, and his Executioners to puniſh, 
are conſtantly employed in the affairs 
* of mankind, much more reaſonable?” 
[than the Gods of EPicuRus or the morals 


f Porruo] “ Would the jusTIce of 
© © God be more MANIFEST in ſuch a ſtate 


of things than in the preſent? I ſee 
no room for MERIT on the part of 
* Man, 
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Man, nor for JUSTICE on the part of 
e God, in ſuch a ſtate [2].” 

His Lordſhip aſks, whether the Juſtict 
l of God would be more manifeſt in ſuch a 
5 ſtate of things, where good is conſtantly dif 
i penſed to the virtuous, and evil to the wick- 
ed, than in the preſent, where good and 
1 evil happen indifferently to all men? If hi 
. Lordſhip, by the preſent flate of things, in- 
{11708 cludes the rectification of them in a futur 
| fate, I anſwer, that he juſtice of God wu 
not be more manifeſt, but equally and fully 
manifeſt in both caſes. If his Lord(hip 
does not include this rectification in 4 
future ſtate, then I anſwer his queſtion by 
another; Would the Juſtice of the Cui 
Magiſtrate be more manifeſt, where he 
exactly diſpenſes rewards to good men, 
and puniſhment to evil, than where he fu 
fers the Cunning and the Powerful to carve 
; for themſelves * 3 
| But he fees no room for merit on the fort 
of Mon, or Juſtice cn the part of Ged. 1 
= does not fee, it is his own fault. It 5 
owing to his prevaricating both with him— 
Fand his Reader; to the turning his vie 

[2] Vol, v. p. 425—6. 
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an end of all merit and demerit. 


PHILOSOPHY. 57 


from the Scripture-repreſentation of an 
equal Providence, to the partialities of 
Fanatics concerning the favoured workings 
of the Spirit, and to the injuſtices of Cal- 
viniſtical election; and to his giving theſe 
to the reader, in its ſtead. See how dex- 
trouſly he ſlides Enthufiaſm and Predeſtina- 
tion into the Scripture- doctrine of an equal 
Providence. — F ſome men were DETERMI- 
NED TO GOODNESS by the ſecret workings 
of the Spirit, &c. Yes indeed, if you will 
be pleaſed to allow him, that, under an 
equal providence, the will 7s over-ruled, 
you muſt be forced to allow him there is 
But this 
ſubſtituting, what he calls artiſicial theo- 


y in the place of bible- theology, is his uſual 


E lcger-de-main, So again, I can conceive 
full leſs, that individual Creatures before 


they have done either good or evil, nay, before 
teir actual exiſtence, can be the objects of 
predilection or averſion, of love or hatred to 
God. I believe, every Goſpel-Divine con- 
ceives as little of this as himſelf; and as 
much of the conſequence of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
578. that it violates God's juſtice. But what 
aave theſe human inventions to do with 
the extraordinary Providence, repreſented 

in 
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58 A View of L. BoLINGBROKE's 
in holy Writ? To ſay, that this Provi. 


dence takes away man's merit and God's 


juſtice, is confounding all our ideas of 


right and wrong, Is it not the higheſt 
merit of a rational creature to comply 
with the ſtrongeſt motive? And is not 
God's juſtice then moſt manifeſt when 
the order of things preſent feweſt diff 
culties and obſcurities in our contempla- 
tion of it? His Lordſhip was plainly of 


theſe ſentiments, when, arguing againſt 


God's compliance with the Jewith haraneſs 


of heart, he thought it more becoming the 
Maſter of the Univerſe, to bend the per- 
verſe ſtiffneſs of their Wills; and, when, 
arguing againſt a fature fate from the 
preſent good order of things, he pretends 
to ſhew, againji Divines and Atheiſts in 
confunction, that there was little or no ir- 
regularity in the preſent diſpenſations of 


Providence; at leaſt, not ſo much as the 


the World commonly imagined. And 
why was this paradox advanced, but from 
a conſciouſneſs that the more exact the 
preſent adminiſtration of God's provi— 
dence appeared, the more manifeſt it made 

his Juſtice ? But here his Lordſhip's fol- 


lowers may put in, and fay, that their 
W 


* 


PrHilosOPHY, 539 
Maſter has in this, done no more, (in- 
deed ſcarce ſo much, at leaſt, not in ſo 
expreſs terms) than a celebrated Prelate, in 


one of his diſcourſes at the Temple ; who 


tells us, © That an immediate and viſible 
© jnterpoſition of Providence in Behalf of 


the righteous, and for the puniſhment of 


« the wicked, would INTERFERE WITH 
« THE FREEDOM OF MOKAL AGENTS, 


« AND NOT LEAVE ROOM FOR THEIR 


« TRYAL [3].” But they who object 
this, to us, have not conſidered the nature 
of moral differences. For, as another 
learned Prelate well obſerves, Alittle ex- 
ferience may convince us, that the ſame 
thing, at different times, is net the ſame [A]. 
Now if different times may make ſuch al- 
terations in identity, what muſt 4 ferent 
men do? The thing ſaid, being by all can- 
did interpretation, to be regulated on the 
purpoſe of ſaying. 

2. Lord Bolingbroke's ſecond objection 
2gainſt an equal Providence is, that it 
would MAKE VIRTUE, SERVILE, — © If 
the Good, beſides the enjoyment of 


{3] Vol. ii. p. 258—9. 
40 Scripture vindicated from the miſrepreſentations. 
of ine Bp, of Bangor, p. wh 
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60 A View of L.Borlincproxt's 


* all that happineſs which is inſeparable 
_ < from Virtue, were exempted from all 
“ kinds of evil, and if the wicked, be- 

„ fides all thoſe evils which are inſe- 

* parable from Vice, and thoſe which 

* happen to all men in the ordinary 

* courſe of events, were expoſed to 

* others that the hand of God inflicted on 

* them in an extraordinary manner, ſuch 

* Good men would have veRY LITTLE 

* MERIT; they would have, while they 

* continued to be good, no other merit 

% than that of children who are cajoled 

* into their duty ; or than that of Gally- 
* flaves who ply at the oar, becauſe 
* they hear and ſee and fear the laſh of 

« the boat-ſwain [ 5].” 

If the perfection of a rational Creature 
conſiſts in acting according to reaſon; 
and if his merit riſes in proportion to his 
advances in perfection; How can that ſtate 
which beſt ſecures him from acting 
irrationally, leſſen or take away his merit 
Are the actions of the Deity of leſs worth 
for the moral incapacity of his being un- 
juſt or malignant? The motive which 
znduces to right action is indeed more ot 
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[c] Vol, V. P. 439, , 
lets 


PHiLosoOPHY. Gr 
leſs perfect according to the dignity or na- 
ture of the Agent: But the queſtion here 
is not concerning the perfection, but the 
fproer of the motive, in turning action into 
paſſion ; which is the only way whereby 
it can deſtroy merit in its ſubject, Now 
I hold that this fancy, That motives ex- 
terior to the Being on which they work, 
can turn an Agent to a Patient, is one of 
| the greateſt of Phyſical abſurdities. For 
while agency remains, merit ſubſiſts : the 
degrees of which do not depend on the 
leſs or greater force of the motives, but on 
the more or leſs reaſon of the choice. In 
2 word, there is no other means of tak- 
ing away the merit and demerit of hu- 
man aCtions, than by taking away agency, 
and making man paſſive, or, in other terms, 
a Machine. 5 
| But to ſhew, in a more popular way, 
| the futility of this reaſoning, it will be 
| ſufficient to obſerve, that the objection 
holds equally againſt all religious Sanc- 
tions whatſoever. And ſo indeed it was 
frankly urged by Lord Shaftſbury ; who 
| pretended that every motive regarding 
| SELF, tended to ſervilize Virtue : Without 
| doubt, one ſort, juſt as much as another; a 

| future 
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62 A View of L. Boiincsproke's 


ture ſlate, as well as an equal Providence, 
Nay, if we were to appreciate matters very 
nicely, it would ſeem, that a future late 
without an equal providence (for they are 
alway to be conſidered ſeparately, as they 
belong to different ſyſtems) would more 
ſtrongly incline the Will, than an equal 
providence without a future ſtate; as the 
difterence between future and preſent good, 
is infinitely great. But the human mind 
being ſo conſtituted, that the dance of 
a good takes off proportionably from its 
influence, this will bring the force of the 
two ſanctions nearer to an equality; which 
proves thus much, and no more, That the 
objection to the merit of Virtue holds, as 
we ſaid, againſt all religious ſanctions 
whatever. In the uſe of which, Lord 
Shaftſbury was not only more ingenuous, 
who urged it againſt them al, but more 
conſiſtent, as he urged it on his principle 


of a perfect «:/intereſtedizeſs in our ma- 
ture; whereas Lord Bolingbroke is amonęſt 


thoſe who hold, that laue and ſocia!, 
tho' coincident, are two eſſential patiions 
ia the human frame. 


«© That two conſiſtent motions act the Son, 
* And one regards igSELF, and one the 
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PHILOSOPHY. 63 


But we might go further, and urge againſt 


both theſe noble Adverſaries of Religion, 
that the charge of making virtue ſervile, 
holds againſt all moral ſanctions likewiſe, 
as well as againſt all religicus; as well 
againſt that whoſe exiſtence they allow, as 
againſt thoſe which they would perſuade 


us to be viſionary ; both theſe illuſtrious 


Patrons of infidelity maintaining, that God 
has made the practice of virtue ur INTER= 
EST as well as duty [4]. But intergſt and 


fervility is, with theſe generous Spirits, the 


lame thing. | 

His Lordſhip's third cavil to an equal 
Providence is, that it would RELAX GE“ 
NERAL BENEVOLENCE. 

— But would there not be, at the 
© ſame time, ſome further defects in this 
«© {cheme? I think there would. It ſeems 
to me, that theſe good men being thus 
diſtinguiſhed by particular providences, 
e jn their favour, from the reſt of man- 
* Kd; might be apt either not to con- 


„tract, or to 'LosE THAT GENERAL 


RENEVOLENCE, which is a fundamental 
* Principle of the Law of Nature, and 
that pe /BLIC SPIRIT, which is the life 


[4] Vol. v. p. 429. 
« and 
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e and ſoul of Society. God has made the 
e practice of morality our intereſt, as well 
< as our duty. But men who found 
«© themſelves conſtantly protected from the 
* evils that fell on others, might grow 
«* inſenſibly to think themſelves uncon- 
* cerned in the common fate: and if they 
« relaxed in their zeat for the Public 
<« good, they would relax in their virtue; 
e for public good is the object of Virtue, 
« They might do worſe, ſpiritual pride 
«© might infect them. They might be- 
ce come in their own imaginations the little 
* Flock, or the choſen Sheep. Others 
<« have been ſo by the mere force of En- 
e thuſiaſm, without any ſuch inducements 
& as thoſe which we aſſume, in the ſame 
* caſe; and experience has ſhewn, that there 
« are no Wolves like theſe Sheep [5]. 
The caſe aſſumed, to which his Lord- 
ſhip objects, and againſt which he pre- 
tends to argue, is, that of an equal Provi- 
dence which exattly diſtributes good to Vir 
tue, and to Vice, evil. Now the preſent 
objection to ſuch a ſlate is, an' pleaſe you, 
that this favourable diſtinfion of good, to 
the virtuous man would be apt to 4% 


{5} Vol. v. p. 429. | 
his 
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Thele, in his Lordſhip's account, and ſo 
in mine too, are the ſublimeſt Vir- 
tues; and therefore, it is agreed will be 
moſt highly rewarded : But the tendency 
of this favourable diſtinction, if you will 


bellere him, may prove the los of ge- 
neral benevolence and public ſpirit. As 


much as this ſhocks common ſenſe, his 
Lordſhip has his reaſons. God has made 
the practice of morality our INTEREST 
a; well as duty. But men, who find 


| themſelves conſtantly protected from the evils 


that fall on others, might grow inſenfibly 
to think themſelves unconcerned i in the com- 
mn fate. 

God bas made the practice of morality our 
INTEREST as well as auty. Without 
doubt he has. But does it not continue 
to be our intereſt, under an equal, as well 
as under an znegual Providence? Nay, is it 
not more evidently and invariably to, in 
the abſence of thole inequalities which hin- 
der our ſeeing clearly, and feeling con- 
ſtantly, that the practice of morality 1 rs our 
'NTEREST as ell as duty? 

But men, who feund themſelves con- 


fantly Protected from the evils that fail on 


ws others, 


his general benevolence and public ſpirit. 
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the common fate detects his prevarication, 


leaves all other to their COMMON FATE, 


66 A View of L. BoLINGBROKE's 

others, might grow inſenſibly to think them. 
ſelves unconcerned in the COMMON FATE, 
What are thoſe evils, under an equal Pro- 
vidence, which fall on others, and from 
which the good man is protected? Are 
they not the puniſhments inflicted on the 
wicked, And how is the good man pro- 
tected from them? Is it not by his perſe- 
verance in Virtue? Is it poſſible there- 
fore, he ſhould grow inſenſible to thoſe 
evils, which his Lordſhip calls the con- 
mon fate, when he ſees his intereſt, and his 
duty ſo cloſely connected, that there is no 
way to avoid thoſe evils but by perſevering 
in virtue? But his Lordſhip by calling them 


In this reaſoning againſt an equal Provi- 
dence, he ſlurs in upon us, in its ſtead, a 
Providence which only protects good men; or 
rather, one certain ſpecies of good men; and 


But admit it poſſible for the good man 
to relax in his benevolence, and to grow in- 
ſenſible to the common fate: there is, in 7it 
fate here aſſumed, a ſpeedy means of bring- 
ing him to himſelf; and that is, his be- 
ing no longer protected from the evils that 
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PHILOSO PH. 57 
. 2 ethers : for when men relax in their 
= venevolence, his Lordſhip tells us, they re- 
ax in their virtue: and, give me leave to 
tell his Lordſhip, that when men relax 
1 in their virtue, Providence relaxes in its 
| protection; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
the rewards of virtue are abated in pro- 
K portion. 
| However, ſpiritual pride (he ſays) might 
I infet the virtuous, thus protected. And this 
be will prove a fortiori, from the cafe of 
| ExnTHUSIASTS; who only imagine they 
bare this protection, and have it not. 
E Now, what if we ſhould ſay, that this 
Very entbn/raftic ſpirit itſelf, and not the 
| vitons of Protection it is apt to raiſe, is the 
true cauſe of ſpiritual pride? | 

| ENTHUSIASM is that temper of mind, in 
which the 7magination has got the better 
| of the judgment, In this inverted. ſtate of 
things, Enthuſiaſin, when it happens to be 


in 3 
.. turned upon religious matters, becomes 
by FFANATICISM : which, in it's extreme, 


begets this fancy of our being the pe- 
ſculiar favorites of Heaven. Now, every 
one fees, that spIRITUAL PRIDE is the 
(caſe, and not the ect of the diſorder. 
for what but ſpiritual pride, ſpringing 
1 N . out 
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out of preſumptive holineſs, could bring 
the Fanatic to fancy himſelf exalted above 
the common condition of the faith. 


worth while to take notice, that his Lord. 
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ful? It is true, when he was got thu 
far, the folly which brought him thither, 
would be greatly inflamed; and this ad. 
dition would be indeed the ect of hi 
diſorder. For, as the real communication 
of Grace purifies the paſſions, and exalts 
them into virtues, ſo the ſtrong deluſion af 
ſuch a ſtate, only renders the paſſions more 
groſs and violent. And here it may be 


ſhip, in this objection to an extraordinary 
Providence, from the hurt it does to ge- 
neral benevolence, ſeems to have had the 
Jewiſb People in his eye; who in the lt 
ter ages of their republic, were common 
ly charged, and perhaps truly, with 
want of benevolence to the reſt of mat 
kind: a fact, which tho' it makes nc 
thing for his purpoſe, makes very mul 
for mine, as it furniſhes me with an & 
ample to ſupport what is here faid d 
Fonaticiſm; an infirmity pretty genen 
amongſt the Jews of thoſe Ages. The 
had outlived” their extraordinary Pro 


dence, but not the memory, nor ee 
the 
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the effects of it: Nay, the warmer tem- 
pers were hardly brought to think it had 
= ccaſed, This filled them with ſpiritual 
pride, as the elect of God; a diſpoſition 
which, it is confeſſed, tends naturally 
4 to deſtroy or to relax general benevo- 
© lence. 
ct us ſee now, on the other hand, 
E the natural conſequences, which the a&ual 
E :dminiſtration of an equal Providence 
would have on the human mind. In 
this caſe, as in the other, a warm tem- 
3 per, whoſe obje& was Religion, would be 
E obnoxious to the common imbecillity of 
dur nature, and too apt to. diſgrace itſelf by 
E /iritual pride: but as this is one of the 
: vices which an equal Providence is always 
at hand to puniſh, the cure would be 
direct and ſpeedy. The recovered Votary 
we will now ſuppoſe to be received again 
1 into the number of the Good; and to 
dad himſelf in the little flock and ehojen 
E þ, as they are nick-named by this no- 
bie Writer. Well, but his danger is not 
vet over; the ſeriſa of this high preroga- 
1 Ki bumanig might revive in a warm 
ov BW emper, the ſtill unmortified ſeeds of ſpi- 
„n al pride. Admit it might; and fee 
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what follows. His pride revives indeed, 
but it is only to be again humbled : for 
puniſhment is ſtill cloſely attendant on vice 
and folly. At length, this holy diſcipline, 


the neceſſary conſequence of an equal Pro- 


vidence, effectually does its work, it puri- 


fies the mind from low and ſelfiſh partia- 
lities, and adorns the will with general be. 
nevolence, public ſpirit, and love of all is 
fellow Creatures. 

What then could ſupport his Lord- 
ſhip in ſo perverſe a judgment concerning 
the ſtate and condition of good men under 
an equal Providence ? That which ſupports 
all his other inſults on Religion; his ſo- 
phiſtical change of the queſtion, He ob- 
jects to an equal providence (which Reli 
gioniſts pretend has been adminiſtered dur- 
ing one period of the Diſpenſation of Grace) 
where good men are conſtantly rewarded, 
and wicked-men as conſtantly puniſhed; and 


he takes the matter of his objection from 


the fanatical idea of a favoured elect, (which 
never exiſted but in overheated brains) 
where reward and puniſhment are diftri- 
buted, not on the proportions of merit 
and demerit, but on the diabolic dreams 


of c certain eternal decrees of election and 
reproba- 
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reprobation, unrelated to any human prin- 
ciple of juſtice. 

But, now, Sir, keep the queſtion ſted- 
dily in your eye, and his Lordſhip's rea- 
ſoning in this paragraph will diſcloſe ſuch 
a complication of abſurdities as will aſto- 
niſh you. You will ſee an equal Provi- 
dence, which, in and thro' the very act of 
rewarding benevolence, public ſpirit, and 
humility, becomes inſtrumental in pro- 
ducing, in thoſe ſo rewarded, ſelfiſh- 
nels, neglect of the public, and ſpiritual 
pride, 

His Lordſhip's laſt objection to an ex- 
traordinary Providence is, that it would 
NOT ANSWER ITS END, 

„ I will conclude this head (ſays he) 
by obſerving, that we have example as 
well as reaſon for us, when we reject 
the hypotheſis of particular providences, 
* God was the king of the Jewiſh Peo- 
ple. His preſence reſided amongſt 
them, and his juſtice was manifeſted 
daily in rewarding and puniſhing by 
unequivocal, ſignal, and miraculous in- 
terpoſitions of his power. The effect 
of all was this, the People rebelled at 
one time and repented at another. Par- 
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ticular providences, directed by God 
bimſelf immediately, upon the ſpot, if 
I may fay ſo, had particular temporal 
effects only, none general nor laſting : 
and the People were lo little ſatisfied 
with this ſyſtem of Government, that 
they depoſed the ſupreme Being, and 
inſiſted to have another King, and to 
be governed like their neighbours [G]. 
In ſupport of this laſt objection you ſee, 


his Lordſhip was forced to throw off the 
maſk, and fairly tell us what he aimed 
at; that is to ſay, to diſcredit the extraor- 
dinary Providence mentioned by Moſes. An 
equal Providence, ſays he, will not anſwer 
its end. What is its end? Here, his preva- 
rications bring us, as uſual, to our diſtinc- 
tions. When this Providence is adminiſ- 
tered for the ſake of Particulars, its firſt end 
is to diſcipline us in virtue, and keep us in 
our duty: When adminiſtered for the 
ſake of a Community, its firſt end 1s to 
ſupport the Inſtitution it had erected. 


Now his Lordſhip, proceeding from 


reaſon to example, gives us this of the 
Jewiſh Republic, to prove that an equal or 


[0] Vol. v. p. 430. 
h ne extra- 
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extraordinary Providence does not anſwer 
one or other or both theſe ends. 

But it is unlucky for him, that in this 
very place, where he employs the example, 
he cannot forbear, any more than in num- 


berleſs others of his writings, to tell us that 


he believes nothing of the matter. — How 
ng this Theocracy may be ſaid to have con- 
tinued (ſays he) I am quite unconcerned to 
know, and ſhould be ſorry to miſpend my time 
in inquiring. 1 ES 

The example then is only an argu- 
ment ad hominem. But the misfortune is, 
chat no Laws of Logic will admit an ar- 
gument ad hominem on this queſtion, Of the 
FFFECTS of @ REAL extraordinary provi- 
dence ; becauſe the nature of the effects of a 


REAL providence can never be diſcovered by 


the effects of a PRETENDED one. To fay 
the truth, his Lordſhip is at preſent out of 
luck, For had he indeed believed the extra- 
ordinary providence of the Jews to be real, 
bis own repreſentation of the caſe would, 
on his own principles, have proved it 
but pretended. For *tis a principle with 
him, that where the means do not produce 
the end, ſuch means (all pretences not- 
withſtanding) are but human inventions. 
4. It 
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It is thus he argues againſt the Divinity 
of the Chriſtian Religion; which he con- 
cludes to be an impoſture for its not having 
effected that laſting reformation of man- 
ners, which he ſuppoſes was its Principe! 
aim to accompliſh. 

So far as to the cnorce of his example 
He manages no better in the APPLICA- 


TION of it, 
We have diſtinguiſhed, concerning the 


ends of an extraordinary providence. Let 


us ſuppoſe now, that his Lordſhip takes the 
principal end of the Jewiſh Theocracy to 
be the reformation of Particulars. He re- 
fers to their hiſtory, and pretends to ſhew 
they were not reformed. Now whatever 
other conſequences may attend this ſuppo- 
ſed Fact, the moſt obvious and glaring 1s 
this, That his Lordſhip, in proceeding 
from reaſon to example, has given us ſuch 
an example, as overturns and wipes out his 


_ reaſoning. According to his reaſoning, an 


extraordinary providence would tye virtue 
and good manners ſo fait down upon 
every Individual, that his very Will would 
be forced, and the merit of doing what he 
had it not in his power to fockrar;. abio- 


lately deſtroyed. You would now perhaps 


expect 
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expect his example ſhould confirm his 
fact? Juſt otherwiſe. His example ſhews, 
his fact to be a fiction, and that men re- 
mained as bad as ever. 

But I have no need of taking any arti- 
ficial advantage of his Lordſhip's bad rea- 
ſoning. For, when we ſee it ſo conſtant- 
ly oppoſed to truth, it is far from being an 
additional diſcredit to it, that it is as con- 


ſtantly oppoſed to himſelf. 


The truth indeed is, that the great and 
principal end of the Jewisn THROCRA“ 
cy, was the keeping that People a ſeparate 
nation, under their own Law and Reli- 
gion, till the coming of the Mess1a ; 
and to prepare for his reception by pre- 
ſerving amongſt them the doctrine of the 
Unity. Now, to judge whether the Theo- 
cracy or extraordinary Providence compaſ- 
ſed its end, we have only to confider, 
Whether this people, to the coming of 


Chriſt, did continue a diſtinct Nation 


ſeparated from all the other tribes of 


Mankind, and diſtinguiſhed from them by 
the worſhip of the true God only. And 
on inquiry, we ſhall find, they not only 
did continue thus diſtinct and diſtinguithed, 

but have ſo continued ever ſince. A ſin- 
| gularity 
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gularity which has had no example amongſt 
any other Peopl2 : And is ſufficient to con- 
vince us, that there muſt have been ſome 
amazing power in that Theocracy, which 
could go on operating for ſo many ages after 
the extraordinary adminiſtration of it had 
ceaſed. Let us conclude therefore, that the 
having nothing to urge againſt the due effi 
cacy of this extraordinary providence, but 
that, he people rebelled at one time and re- 
pented at another, and that this providence 
had only temporary effetts, is the moſt am- 
ple confeſſion of his defeat. And ſo much, 
for his Lordſhip's exploits in ANTIENT 
PoLiTICS. | 
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Let us now come a little nearer to him, 
and conſider him in his talents for the 


MoDERN. 


Here his Lordſhip ſhines without a 
Rival. 
« Whether to FOR Peace or to unfold 


« The drift of hollow ſtates—befides to know 
«© Both SPIRITUAL POWER AND CIVIL, What 


« each means, 
c What ſevers each,“ 


G2 
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3 a Poet of the laſt age writes of his political 
Friend; who if he did not employ his talents 
more happily to himſelf or his Country, had 
much more to anſwer for, as they were vaſtly 
ſuperior to our turbulent Gentleman's, 
However, with the beſt he has, he pro- 
cceds to overturn the PRINCIPLES of the AT- 
NaN BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 
bat the pains he had taken, and the oppoſition 
be had found from the ARGUMENT of the 
Dir LEGATION, had, by the time he came 
oon this ſecond Adventure, fo ruffled his 
1 manners and diſcompoſed his temper, that he 
E now breaks out in all kinds of opprobrious 
* nguage not only againſt the Syſtem, but 
J eren againſt the erſon of the Author. 
| To underſtand the nature of his Lordſhip's 
3 8 ation, if at leaſt it aroſe from this trea- 
tic of the A it may not be improper to 
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5 F a word or two of the occation of that Book, 

c F oi the Principles on which it is compoſed. 
After the many violent convulſions our 

a {Weoiniry had ſuffered fince the Reformation, 


Ts rage of religions Partics (in. which, at 
F ne time, liberty of Conſcience was oppreſlcd ;. 
8 it another, the eſtabliſhed Church ruin- 
þ ind overthrown) it pleaſed divine Provi- 
Pence to ſettle our religious Rights on ſuch 
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principles of juſtice and equity, and to ſecure 
the civil peace on ſuch maxims of wiſdom 
and true policy, as moſt effectually guarded 
both againſt the return of their reſpective vio- 
lations: and the means employed by this all 
wile providence was the giving, on proper 
terms of ſecurity to the national Religion, 
free toleration to all who diſſented from the 
eſtabliſhed Worſhip. This ſeemed to be going 
as far towards perfection, in religious Commu- 
nion, as the long diſtracted ſtate of the chrif 
tian Church would ſuffer us to indulge Cur 
hopes. 
But men had not been long in poſſeſſion ot 
this bleſſing before they grew weary of it, and 
ſet on foot many inventions, to throw us back 
into our old diforders. For it is to be obſerve 
with ſorrow, that this reform of the Englill 
Conſtitution happened not to be the ooo 
work of the CHuRcn, begun in the conviction 
of Truth, and carried on upon the principks a 
Charity: but was rather owing to the viguanc 
of the STATE, at onetime, vainly perhaps, alt 
xious for the Na liſhed Religion *; at another, 
wiſely provident for the ſupport of civil Liber 
ty b. So that when ſucceeding difſentions I 
Church and State had made this newly le. 


formed COPEL jon the f ſu wy of enguir! 
U 5. b ; 777 77 II I. 
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| the Parties who managed the debate, be- 
ing thoſe who before, had both perſecuted 


and ſuffered in their turns, the principles 
and tempers they brought with them to 


the diſcuſſion of the right, were not ſuch 


E perhaps as were belt fitted either to regu- 
late their judgments, or to moderate their 
b deciſions. One Party ſeemed to regard the 
| ToLERATION as an evil in itſelf, and only 
2 a temporary expedient to prevent worſe z 
while their conduct ſhewed they lay atwatch 
for the firſt occaſion to break in upon it. 
This was enough to miſlead the Other to 
| conſider the TESTH Law, which covered 
and ſecured the eſtabliſhed Religion, as no 
better then a new ſpecies of perſecution: 
and having now no bs n;ury to complain 
of, they began to take umbrage at this ſha- 
dow of a grievance: to have divine Wor- 
| ſhip really free, they held, that no religious 
profeſſion ſhould be attended with civil in- 
| capacities: a TxsT had made that diſtinc- 
; tion amongſt God's Worſhipers; it was 
therefore to be ſet aſide. But every man 
| faw (and perhaps the enemies of the Teff 
| Vere not amongſt the laſt who ſaw 1t) that 
| to tet aſide 7his Law, which, under a ge- 
neral TJoleratien was the only ſecurity of the 
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80 A Visw. of L. BoLINGBROEE's 
eftabliſhed Church, was expoſing the Nati. 
onal worſhip, to all the inroads of a ſet. 
rian rabble. This miſchievous project, ati. 
fing out of abuſed liberty, was at firſt en- 
tertained, as we may well ſuppoſe, by the 
tolerated Churches only. Some of the 
more ingenuous of them adopted it out of 
fear, on the diſcovery of that bigotted 
principle in their Adverfaries, which 
conſidered Toleration as only a tempor 
ry expedient: And wheie was the won- 
der if thoſe who believed, they had 10 
ſecurity for what they had got, while ſuch 
principles prevailed, ſhould endeavour to 
put it out of the power of their adverſaries 
to diſturb them? Others of a more politic 
turn cheriſhed it from views of ambition, 
and in hopes of ſharing the emoluments.of 
the eſtabliſhed Church. It was ſome time 
before any Member of the Church of En- 
gland joined with Diſſenters in their cla 
mours againſt a 72% Law, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, againſt their own Eflabliſi 
ment. This monſtrous coalition did nd! 
happen till a warm diſpute on certain me- 
taphyſical queſtions, either too ſublime 
become the lubject of human wit, or toe 


trifling to gain the attention of reaſonabl 
mel, 
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men, had ſtarted new ſcruples concerning 
Church Subſcription. And to get rid of 
1 this neceſſary engagement to peace, and 
acquieſcence in the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
| thele wiſe and faithful Miniſters of the 
N National Worſhip were amongſt the fore- 
moſt, to lend a hand to it's deſtruction, 
and the buſieſt to trample down all its fences 
and ſecurities. 

| BicoTRY, you ſee, was at the Poe 
Jof the firſt ſet of principles; and Fanati- 
cn, of the other. In their ſeparate appeals 
| to the experience of Mankind, there was 
| this remarkable difference; All ages had 
felt the wüchiefs of religious reſtraint and 
| perſecution ; but there was no example, 
either in Pagan or in Chriſtian times, 
of the evils attending the WANT of an 
eſtab] feed Religion. The Fanatics there- 
| fore, were perpetually urging their expe- 
lence againſt perſecution, ſecure in not hav- 
ing the argument retorted upon them. 
But, in this —__ advantage they 
ceived themſelves; and the very want 
of examples was the greateſt Advantage 
ne Bigcts had over them. It is true, (theſe 
might reply,) we have no inſtance of the 
evils attending the want of an eſtabliſhed 
* G Reli- 
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tion, had no ſooner the power to effect i, 


State, ſtill further contributed to inflame 


82 AVIEw of L. Borincproke's 
Religion. But the reaſon is, becauſe no 
nation was ever without one: The ne. 
ceſſity of it, for the ſupport of Society, be. 
ing ſo indiſpenſable, that Men even in 
the wildeſt times, who hated religious 
Eſtabliſhments moſt, and who had bee 
{wornand leagued together for their deſtruc. 


by the ſuperiority of their arms, than 
they found, in ſettling the State, a ne- 
ceſlity of ſupporting an eſtabliſhed Church, 
Of which, we have a remarkable exam- 
ple in the INDEPENDENT Republic, and 
the Protector ſbip of OLIvER ; both cf 
whom, under their ſeveral Uſurpations, 
were forced to erect PRESBYTERY, tht 
Religion they moſt hated, into the NAI. 
NAL CHURCH, 

To proceed, the diſtempers of tix 


thoſe of the Church; and, on the Acceſſ- 
on of the prefent Line to the Throne, 
occaſioned a long, a famous, and a r 
gular diſpute concerning the powe!5 
bounds, and limits of the Ztawo Socteties 
But as the ſeveral diſputants had reciprocallſ 
given too much and too little both 90 


Church and State ; and had bottomedthel 
| | reaſol- 
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reaſonings on one common fallacy; the de- 
fenders of a Txsr, ſupported it on ſuch 
reaſoning as deſtroyed a Toleration; and 
the Defenders of religious Liberty, argu- 
ed againſt the juſtice and equity of that ſe- 
curity, on ſuch principles as concluded 
| cqually againſt a national Church. 

In this embroiled condition, the Author 
of the Alliance between Church and State 
bound the ſentiments of men concerning 
E :(ligious Liberty and eſtabliſhments, when 
be propoſed his Theory to their conſidera- 
tion: a Theory calculated to vindicate our 
preſent happy Conſtitution o A PRINCIPLE 
er RIGHT, By adjuſting the preciſe bounds 
1 of the two Societies; by ſhewing how they 
come to act in conjunction; and by explain- 
ing the nature of their Union: and from 
Iban by natural and neceſſary conſe- 
& quence, inducing, on the one hand, an 
; e . RELIGION, with all its 
Eights and privileges, ſecured by a TEST 
I . and on the other, a full and free 
Lrasga rien to all who diſſented from 
j [the National Worſhip. 

He firſt ſhewed the uſe of Religion to 
7 Society, from the experience and practice 
ek all Ages: He 3 n whence the 
1 * G - uſe 


1 
"v7 


"as 
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1ſe ariſes, and ſound it to be from certain 
eſſential defects in the very nůurt and plan 
of Civil Society. He went on to the Na- 
ture of Religion; and ſhewed how, and 
for wliat cauſes, it conſtituted a Society: 


And then, from the Natures of the fue 


Secieties, he collected, that the object 
of the Civil, is only the body and its in- 
tereſts; and the object of the Religious, 
only the Soul, Hence he concluded, 
that they are both ſovereign, and indepen- 
dent; becauſe they ariſe not out of one 
another; and becauſe, as they are concern- 
ed in contrary provinces, they can never 


meet to claſh: the ſame- neſs of original 


or adminiſtration, being the only cauſes 


which can bring one, of two different 80· 
Cieties, into natural ſubjection to the 


other. 


it is capable of being applied, he ſhewed it 


was neceſſary that the 27⁴ Societies ſhould | 


be united: For each being ſovereign and 
independent, there was no other way e 


| applying that Aſſiſtance, in any ſolid or et- 
fectual manner. But no ſuch union could 
ariſe but from free compact and convention: 


2 Ard 


S- 


To apply Religion therefore, to the | 
ſervice of Civil Socicty in the beſt manner } 


PHILOS OP EH x. 3 


g free convention is never likely to 


den, unleſs each Society has its mu- 


mo tives, and mutual advantages. The 
author therefore, from what he had laid 
down of the natures of the 9 Societies, 
expiaimed - what thoſe motives and advan- 
tages Were. The reſult of which was, 


that all the rights, privileges, and pre- 


rogatives of he tawo Societies, thus united, 
wih the Civil Magiſtrate at their head, ap- 
peared to be thoſe very rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives, Which we find eſtabliſhed 
and enjoyed under our preſent happy Con- 
ſutation in Church and State; which hath 
rfectl reconciled an FSTABLISHED 
Cuuxch with a free TOLERATION, by 
the medium of a TesT Law : This Law 
therefore the Author in the laſt place, pro- 


88 80 to vindicate, on the ſa me general 


Lou have here, Sir, a true, tho ſhort, 
Anal viis of the Alliance between Church and 
1 with the principles on Which the 
Theory is conducted. 


Let us now examine the account his 


| Lordihip has been pleaſed to give of it. I 
| ſha all take nim Par agraph by paragraph, in 
| e his 
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his native diſorder, as he lies: And for 
the ſame reaſon, that I followed a different 
method in confuting his Arguments againſt 
the moral attributes, which I thought fit 


to methodize and digeſt, For when a dif- 


orderly writer is tolerably clear, you may 
make him ſtill clearer, and ſhew his argu- 
ments to more advantage, by reducing them 
into form. But when he is above meaſure 


_ cloudy and confuſed, as here in reaſoning 


againſt the book of the Alliance, the like 
Aſſiſtance would be ſuſpicious : for the 
cloud being immoveable, the Reader might 


come to fancy that both the cb/curity, and 
the order were of the anſwerer's making, 


Therefore the ſafeſt, as well as faireſt way, 


in this caſe, is to tranſcribe the Writer 3; 
he lies, and anſwer him as he riſes. The 


obſcurities in thought and expreſſion, wil 
be then found his own; and nothing can 
be objected to his adverſary, but a few re- 
petitions, which in this method of anſwer- 
ing could not be avoided. 


His Lordſhip preludes his attack upon 
the Book, and the Author, with this cutt- | 


ous Narrative, 


«© IT have heard of a Sermon preached | 


* by one Doctor SENIOR, a Fellow of | 
| «© Trinity 


— 
* 


cc 
(e 
«« 


00 


{> 
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Trinity College, in Cambridge, before 


King Charles the Second at New- mar- 


ket, in the days of paſſive obedience and 


non-reſiſtance, and afterwards printed. 


His text was taken from the 14, 15, 
and 16 verſes of the ith Ch. of Exodus, 
or ſome of them; wherein God directs 
Mosks to take AARON the Levite, be- 
cauſe he knew that AARON could ſpeak 
well to the People, and joins them to- 
gether in Commiſſion, that they might 
afſiſt one another mutually ; that AA- 
RON might be inſtead of a mouth to 
Mosks, and that Moss might be in- 
ſtead of God to AARON. What other 
applications the good Doctor made of 
theſe texts, I know not. But I am in- 
formed by Mr. Lewis, who has read 
the Sermon, that he eſtabliſhed on 
them a ſuppoſed Alliance between the 


Church and the State : or rather between 


the Church and the King. By this Al- 
lance the well-ſpoken Levite was to in- 
[ſtil paſſive obedience to the King, in 
the minds of the People, and to inſiſt 
on it, as on a Law of God: The King, 
on the other hand, was to be the nur- 
ling Father of the Church, to ſupport 
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* her Authority, to preſerve, at leaſt, if 
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not increaſe, her immunities, and to 
keep her in the full poſſeſſion of all the 
advantages ſhe claimed, The Church 
performed her part, and had a right, by 
virtue of this alliance, if the King did 
not perform his, to teach this doctrine 
no longer, and to reſume her independency 
on the State and on him. This was the 
purport of the ſermon, atleaſt :andWaz- 
BURTON took his hint, PossIBLY, from 
it, and turned it to ſerve his purpoſe ; that 
is, to lay down the ſame principles and 
TO BANTER MANKIND IF HE COULD, 
by NoT drawing directly, and avowedly, 
from them the fame concluſion. Dr. 
SENIOR'S authority is, no doubt, as 
good in this caſe, as that of DE MARCA 
or even of BossuET. The firſt, a time- 
ſerving Prieſt, intereſted 

flatterer, if, ever there was one, and 
who made no ſcruple to explain away 


whatſoever he had found himſelf obliged 


to ſay in favour of the State, The laite! 
was as wiſe, if not as cunning, as leari- 
ed, and a much better man, tho' not 0 


much in the fav our of Mr. VW aRBUR- 


TON, who gay e them Characters in his 
c aſſuming 


and a great | 
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e aſſuming ſtyle, without knowing any 
cc thing of them; and who has the 2mper- 
« 7inence to proncunce of the greateſt Scho- 
« jar, the greateſt Divine, and the great- 
«© eſt Orator of his age, that he was a 
as £00: 7 ſenſcöle Man. He was all I have 
« ſaid of him: but he was an Eccleſiaſtie, 
e and a ſubject of France | Fj. =>; | 
As to his Lordſhip's account of this Dr. 
SENIOR, I ſcarce know what credit it de- 
ſerves : For he who will falſify a Book in 
every body's hands, will hardly be very 
ſcrupulous of what he ſays about a Sermon, 
which nobody has heard of, but his Friend 
Mr. LEwIs. At leaſt if Doctor SENIOR was 
ever a man exiſting in this world, I ſhould 
—__ he mutt be later mi where his 
has 1 fit to place him. He tells 
us it was zu the days of paſſive obedience 
and non-refiſtance, and that the doctrine of 
his ſermon was calculated for the ſervice 
of popery and arbitrary power. May we 
not ſuppoſe then, that he flouriſhed under 
his Lordſhip's Auſpices, when the Church 
Was laſt in danger? If this were the cafe, his 
Lordſhip uſes Dr. SENIOR juſt as he uſed St, 
[1] Vol. iv, p. $15. 
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go A Vitw of L. BoLINOGBROKE“s 
Pau! [2], firſt ſets him upon preaching 
paſjrve Obedience, and then abuſes him for 
his pains. 

But let Dr. Senior live when and 
where he would, his Lordſhip thinks *tis 
POSSIBLE that WARBURTON might have 


taken the hint of the Alliance from him, 


Yes, juſt as poſſible as that Locke took the 
hint of the 0r:ginal compact from FILMAR, 

He aſſures us, however, that She Authority 
of Dr. SENIOR ig as good as that of De 


Maxrca,oreven of BossVET. The authority 


of Dr. SENIOR | For what? — To ſupport 
Mr. WAaRrBURToON's doctrine of the Alliance. 
But where is it to be had! Of Lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE, or Mr. LEwis? Suppoſe 
this difficulty to be got over; and Dr. Sk- 
NIOR as ready at hand as DE MARCA or 
BossvET ; yet the Author of the Alliance, 
perhaps, would not think it altogether ſo fit 
for his purpoſe: For he tells us, that his 
purpoſe in ſo frequently quoting the acknow- 
iedgments of DE MaRca and BossUET, in 


z] «© By this Alliance of the hierarchy and the 
„ Monarchy, Religion that ſhould ſupport good go- 
c vernment alone, was employed to ſupport good 
d and bad government alike, ASIT HAS BEEN BY ST. 
Vol. iv, p. 516. | 


favour 
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fevour of the State againſt the incroachments 
of the Church, was to ſhame thoſe Preteſ- 
tant Divines who had contended for the 
independency of the Church, lien eſta- 
bliſhed ; and even for its ſuperiority before. 
But, of theſe two famous Frenchmen, 
The firſt (he ſays) was a time-ſerving Prieſt, 
intereſted, and a great flatterer—the latter 
was as wiſe if not as cunning, as learned 
and a much better Man, tho" not ſo much in 
the favour of Mr. Warburton, who gave 
them Characters, in his aſſuming ſiyle, with- 
out knowing any thing of them, and who 


greateſt Scholar, the greateſt Divine, and 
the greateſt Orator of his age, that HE was 
A GOOD SENSIBLE MAN. 

The Author of the Alliance, in the 
Advertiſement to the laſt Edition of his 
Book, ſpeaking of the French Tranſlator, 
has theſe words— © He ſupported them 
« [the concluſions] all along with quota- 


DE Makrca and BossUET ; the one the 
wiſeſt, and the other the Mos SENSIBLE 
Divine THAT NATION EVER PRODU- 


cp [3].” 


From 


las the impertinence to pronounce, of the 


tions from the two famous works of 
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92 A Vitw of L. BolINGROKE's 
From theſe words, I leave you, Sir, to 
reflect n the truth and ingenuity of 
the noble Writer's repreſentation, that 


f | BossuꝝE T is 20 fo much in Ir. Warburton's 
i favour as De Manrca ; ak that Mr, 
Warburton has thy impertinence to pro- 
i | nounce that BossUET was A GOOD SENSI- 


BLE MAN. In the heavy diſtreiſes of Con- 


6—— INE . „ 


troverſy, many a Writer has been found to 


14 | ; . CW ; s 

i miſrepreſe: nt. But to do this out of mere 
14 . 4 ; y 
4 wantonneis 18 gayety of heart, and then, 
lf on the credit of his miſquotations, to abule 


and call names, is altogether in his Lord- 
ſhip's manner. 

But you will ſay, perhaps, that the Iu- 
PERTINENCE was not in the familiarity of 
the commendation, but in the chice of the 
topic. It may be ſo; and then we get another 

Rule of good writing from his Lordſhip, 


[| | who has alrcady furniſhed us with ſo many: 
1 * That when the azthority of an Author 
j! 1 s urged in a point concerning Civil and Re- 
| ligious Rights, his learning, his divinich, 


„ and, * Sia ail, his eloquence ſhould be 1 in- 


ö g ſiſted on, rather than his GOOD SENSE.” 

I All this is but a prelude to the Com- 
'B bat. * The notion (ſays this great 
1 « Politician) of a FORMAL MT ARE 
i . between 
| 


Puritlosoreny. el 


* 
6 


between Church and State, as between 
two independent, diſtinct powers, is a 
« very groundleſs and WHIMSICAL no- 
tion. But a fraudulent or ſilent com- 
0 25 between princes and prieſts became 
8 MY real, as ſoon as an eccleſiaſtical 
order Was eſtabliſhed 140. ” The la 
ter part of this period 1s but too true ; 
and the Theory of the Alliance, (miſre- 
preſented in the former part,) was propo- 
{cd to remedy theſe miſchiefs. It is this 
Theory only, which I ſhall undertake to 
vindicate againſt his Lordſhip's Objections. 

| If, by formal, he means (and what ſhould 
he mean elſe) one actually executed in 
form; and ſuppoſes that the Author of the 
Allonce between Church and State, aſſerted 
the actual execution of ſuch a one, 
we may, with more juſtice perhaps, ap- 
ply to his Lordſhip what he ſays of the 
| Author, concerning DR Marca and 
 BosgurT, That be gives a Character of 


the book called the Alliance, without know- 


ing any thing of it. Give me leave to quote 
thc Author's own words — © From all this 
it appears, that our plan of Alliance is 
no precarious arbitrary Hypotheſis, but 


[4] Vol. iv. p. 515—16. 
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a Theory founded in reaſon, and the 


invariable nature of things. For having 


from the eſſence collected the neceſiry 


of allying, and the freedom of the com 


pact ; we have from the ſame nece ity, 
fairly introduced it; and from its free- 
dom, conſequentially eſtabliſhed every 
mutual term and condition of it, $0 
that now if the reader ſhould aſk, where 


this Charter or treaty of convention for 


the union of the two Socicties, on the 
terms here delivered, 1s to be met with? 
we are enabled to anſwer him. We 
ſay, it may be found in the ſame Ar- 
chive with the famous oRIGINAL CoM- 
PACT between Magiſtrate and People; 
ſo much infiſted on, in vindication of 
the common rights of Subjects. Now 
when a ſight of this compact is required 
of the Defenders of Civil liberty, they 


hold it ſufficient to ſay, that it is enough 


for all the purpoſes of fact and right, 
that ſuch original compact is the only 
legitimate foundation of Civil Society: 


That if there were No such THING | 


FORMALLY executed, there was, vir- 
fually : That all differences between 


Magiſtrate and People ought to be re- 
I « gulated 
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« culated on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
Compact; and all Government reduced 
« to the principles therein laid down; 
for that the happineſs of which Civil 


Society is productive, can only be at- 


« tained by it, when formed on thoſe 
« principles. Now ſomething like this 
« we ſay of our Alliance between Church 
t ond State [5]. 

Let this ſerve too, for an anſwer to his 
Lordſhip's inſulting queſtion in another 
place — © But where ſhall we look for the 
conditions of that original contract which 
a, made between the religicus and the ci- 
ev Society, I know not; unleſs we ſup- 
* poſe them written on the back of Con- 
© ſtantine's grant to Sylveſter [C].“ Does 
his Lordſhip know where to look for the 
original contract which was made between the 
prince and people, in any place of eafier 
acceſs? . Or will he, when at a loſs, ſend 
us to the back of Conſtantine's grant to Syl- 


deer, for this contract likewiſe ? But to 


proceed. If by formally, through a per- 
verſe uſe of words, his Lordſhip means 
only virtually, like the original compact be- 


[5] Alliance, third Edition, p. 165—6—7. 
10 Vol. iv. p. 419. 
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tween King and People, This indeed, the 
Author of the Alliance does venture to 
ſay ; and not only to aye but to prove 
likewiſe. 

It is true, the foundation of the proof 
in his Lordſhip's opinion, ſtands upon a 
WHIMSICAL principle: fo did the argu- 
ment of the Divine Legation of Moſes, 
from the Omiſſion of a future State. Indeed 
his Lordſhip ſeems to have been as much 
diſtreſſed by WHIMSICAL Divines, when 
he wrote his e/ays, as he was by WHIMsI- 
CAL Politicians, when he wrote his Letter 
to Sir V. Windvam. However, the whim- 
fical principle, in queſtion is this, That THE 


TY SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPENDENT OF 
THE CIVIL, | 

This principle, his Lordſhip denies. 
And it muſt be confeſſed, not, as is his 
wont, altogether abſurdly : For he who 
makes Religion itſelf a Fantom, can have 


embodied. 
« Neither NaTuRE nor 1 acon (fays 
his Lordſhip) could ever lead men to 
“ imagine TWO DISTINCT AND IX PE- 


«© PENDENT SOCIETIES IN THE SAMT 
SOCIETY 


W 


2 
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| © SocIETY. This imagination was broach- 
| « ed by ecclefiaſtical ambition b 5 FE 
| A grave ſentence, which to me ſeems 
equivalent to this, That either nature nor 
| reaſon could ever lead men to imagine that 
oxE Was Two. In this, I readily agree 
with his Lordſhip. But then the difficulty 
| remains, how ſuch a thing could ever come 
to be broached, (as his Lordſhip ſays it was) 
| by any 7magination not more diſordered, 
| than it uſually is, by Eccleſiaſtical Ambition. 

| School-Learning, indeed, might do much; 
for there, his Lordſhip has fixed his theolo- 
gical-Bedlam: But Church Ambition, he 
aſſures us, is of another mold; which, 
| 25 it never failed to aim af, ſo, he aſſures 
| us, it never failed to ob7ain, immode- 
| rate Wealth and exorbitant Power, What 
then are we to think? That his Lord- 
| ſhip meant, that neither Nature nor Rea- 
ſn could ever lead men to imagine two 
| aftind and independent Societies in the ſame 
$ CouMuniTY? for Community being the 
| 2enus, ſeveral Societies, as the ſpecies, may, 
indeed, be contained in it. This, merely for 
| my own caſe, Jam ready to ſuppoſe, be- 
[7] Vol. iv. p. 412. 
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he is always more than half confuted. 
In this paragraph then are contained 
theſe two propoſitions: 
1. That the Church does not mdf 
a _ 
That it does not compoſe a Society 
* and ſcverei gn. | 
Let us examine his reaſoning « on theſe 
points as it lies in his works; for as diſordet- 
ly as it lies, it is meant, I will aſſure you, to 
overturn the whole Theory of the Alliance, 
* A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY (ſays his 
* Lordſhip) BY WHICH Is MEANT, on 
* THIS OCCASION, A CLERGY, is, or 1s 
© not, a creature of the State. J the fir. 
ec it follows, that this order no more than 
© others, which the State has inſtituted for 
the maintenance of good government, 
can aſſume any rights, or exerciſe any. | 
powers, except ſuch as the State has 
c thought fit to attribute to it, and that 
e the State may, and ought to keep 1 
ce conttant controul over it, not only to pte- 
« vent uſurpations and abuſes, but to d- 


ce the Clergy, in a ſtrict conformity to the 


« letter and ſpirit of the Conſtitution ; te the Cl 
« ſeryants WF 
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« ſervants of which, in a much truer 
« ſenſe, they are, than what they affect 
« ſometimes to call themſelves, the Am- 
e baſſadors of God to other men, JT tbe 
alt is ſaid, if it be afſerted, that the 
Church is in any ſort independent on the 
« State, there ariſes from this pretenſion 
the greateſt abſurdity imaginable, that, 
I mean, of Imperium in Imperio; an 
| © Empire of divine, in an Empire of hu- 
| © man inſtitution [8].” 

Thus far his Lordſhip, who is here 
| reaſoning againſt the principles laid down 
in the book of the Alliance. He introduces 


his Argument with telling the Reader, that 


the Author of that Book has defined a re- 
| bg1cus Society, to be the body of the Clergy. 
= —4 rc/:9g:ous Society, by which (ſays he) 18 
= :ixT oN THIS OCCASION A CLERGY, 
is or is not, a Creature of the State [o]. 
| You cannot, I believe, ſee this aſſertion 
uithout ſome ſurprize, when you obſerve, 
W tit the Author of the Alliance has defined 
| 2 religious Society to be A NUMBER OF RE= 
| (8] Vol. iv. p. 413. 
19] So again, This order of men which we CALL the 
Religious ſociety, —V. iv. p. 440. And again, — The 


th; Clergy, V. iv. P · 99 1 e 
oh 2 LIGIOUS 
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LIG10Us CREATURES ASSOCIATED [9], 
— When you obſerve, that He makes 
it one of the principal cares of a re. 
ligious Society, to provide an order of men, 
to be ſet apart for miniſtring in holy things, 
or in other words, a CLERGY. — © The 
&« greateſt care is to be had, that the ad; 


ce of religious worſhip be preſerved ſimple, 
* decent, and fignificative. But this can | 
ebe done only by providing perſons ſet 
apart for this office; whoſe peculiar 0 
employment it ſhall be to preſide in, d- n 
rect, and ſuperintend the Acts and Sei . 
* vices of Religion, Sc. [10] — Wha 4 
you obſerve, he makes the end of religi- | 
ous Society to be, ſalvation of Souls, and 4 
one of the means, the order of the Clergy. fo 
—Laſtly when you obſerve, he oppoſes the Bi ©. 
Church and the Clergy to each other. | of 
is unjuſt in the CuuRcu to aim at the Wi ö 
« Propagation of Religion by force, and Wi 5 


« impertinent to aim at riches, honour, Wi 
« and powers. But what motives the Wi G 
© CLERGY OF A CHURCH might hav, BW bar. 
* 1s nothing to the purpoſe of our 1 BW 
« quiry. We have only to conſider 
„ what the Cnugch had, WHICH, 4 
« a religious Society, conſiſts of the whois 
a religious Society, confiſts of the 


[9] Alliance, p. 55 Tio] Alliance, p. br. 
| | +l ho } 
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| © body of the Community, BOTH LAITY 
| « axp CLeroy [1].” 

In a word, the Author of the - 
was at mach pains to prove that a religious 
Society or Church, does not mean the Clergy, 
but the whole body of the faithful: and 
this for two reaſons, for the ſake of truth in 


general, and of his own ſyſtem in parti- 


cular, 

| 1, It ſhocks common Senſe to call one 
order or rank in Society, by the name of 
| the Society : it is little better than calling 
| one of the qualities of a See by the 
name of the Subſtance. 
2. It ſubverted the Theory of the 
Aliance to make the Clergy, the Church : 


for then the Church could neither be 


a diſtinct Society, nor independent; both 


of which it muſt be, to make it ca- 


| pavic of an Alliance with the State. 
I could not be a diſtinct Society; for 
; an order of men, as I obſerved juſt be- 


| (1] Alliance, p. 112, The very popiſh Clerg 
Day even that tie- ſerving prigſt, and great Hater ere 


| De Marca, were more honeſt than his Lordſhip re- 


[reſents the Engliſh Clergy, as he might have ſeen by 


"ic quotation at the bottom of this very page of the 


Allance — ECCLESI® CORPUS, EX FIDELIUM OM» 
eu | COMPAGE CONSTITUITUR. 
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fore, is the ſame in politics, as a quality in 


phyſics; the one mult inhere in a Socieh, 


the other in a Subſtance: and theſe being 


the ſubſtrata of the other, to talk of the 
independent exiſtence of an order, or of x 
quality, is the profoundeſt nonſenſe in 
Politics and Phyſics. But admitting, that 
ſuch a Church, which like Trinculb's king- 
dom, conſiſts only of Viceroys, and Vice- 
roys over them, was capable of allying with 
the State, the Author has ſhewn, in the 
place quoted above, that its motives for A. 
trance would be ſuch as the State could 
not comply with, either in juſtice or policy. 
But extreme neceſſity forced his Lord- 
ſhip upon this bold and violent falfification 
of the doctrine of the Alliance. He ſaw no 
other way of ſuppreſſing the opinion of an 
7nde ependent religious Society, than by ſhew- 
ing it to be an Imperium in Imperto, an Ei 
pire of divine, in an Empire of human Iiji- 
tution; a miſchief, againſt which the State 
is always on its guard. And if a religious So- 
ciety ſignified the Church, and the Church, 
only the Clergy, the claim to inde- 
pendency would imply ſuch an Imperium: 
But the Author of the Alliance goes up- 


on another principle ; . he holds that the 
I | Church 
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Church fignifies the whole body of the 
faithful; that though this Society be inde- 
pendent, yet, from this independency, no 
ſuch ſoleciſm in Politics can ariſe as an ſmpe- 
rium in Imperio. This argument, which 
the Author has drawn out at large, the 
noble perſon miſrepreſents, perverts, and 
attempts to overthrow. 


« An Imperium in Imperio (ſays his 
Lordſhip) is in truth ſo expreſly con- 
tained in the very terms of the aſſertion, 
that none of THE TEDIOUS SOPHISTI-- 
CAL REASONINGS, Which have been em- 
ployed for the purpoſe, can evade or 
diſguiſe it. One of theſe I will mention, 


© becauſe it has a CERTAIN AIR OF PLAU= 


SIBILITY, that impoies on many; and 
becauſe, if it cannot ſtand a ſhort and fair 
examination, as I think it cannot, the 


whole edifice of eccleſiaſtical independency 


and grandeur, falls to the ground. It has 
been ſaid then, that religious and civil 
tocieties are widely diſtinguiſhed by the 
diſtinct ends of their inſtitutions, which 
imply neceſſarily diſtin powers and 
a mutual independency; t that the end of 
the one, is the Salvation of Souls, and 
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* that of the other the ſecurity of tempo- 
© ral intereſts; that the ſtate puniſhes 
« overt acts, and can puniſh nothing elle, 
* becauſe it can have cognizance of no- 
© thing that paſſes in the mind, and does 
*© Not break out into criminal actions; but 
* that the Church employing her influ- 
* ence to temper the paſſions, to regulate 
© the inward diſpoſitions, and to prevent 
e fins, as well as crimes, is that tribunal 
© at which even intentions are to be tried, 
© and ins, that do not ripen into crimes, 
«© nor immediately affect civil Society, are 
* to be puniſhed [2 ].“ 

This, I will ſuppoſe, his Lordſhip 
intended as a ſair repreſentation of the Au- 
thor's argument for the zudependency of the 
Church. Now the Argument, as it ſtands 
in the Alliance, is drawn from the different 
powers, belonging to the two Societies, 28 
thoſe powers are deduced from their diffe- 
rent ends, But different powers implying 
different adminiſtrations, create mutual in- 
dependency; and different adminiſtrations 
implying an incapacity of their claſhing 
with one another, ſhew plainly that ſuch 
an independency can never produce an In- 


[2] Vol. iv. p. 413-14. 5 
Pers uli 
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terium in Imperio. This is the natural order of 
| the argument, Let us ſee how his Lord- 
ſhip repreſents it, He begins rightly, with 
the different ends, viz; Salvation of Souls, 
and Security of temporal intereſts: But pro- 
cceding to ſpeak of the different powers, 
adapted to thoſe different ends, vig. coerci- 
6% in the ſtate, and perſuaſion only in the 
Church (from whence ariſes a mutual in- 
dependency) he miſtakes the conſequences 
of theſe powers, which are puniſhment of 
dert acts, and ſubdual of the paſſions, for 
the prwers themſeves ; from which conſe- 
quences indeed no independency enſues 
becauſe /ubdual of the paſſions may, in his 
Lordſhip's opinion at leaſt, be atchieved by 
coercive power, as well as puniſhment of 
overt acts, And if both Societies have 
cercive power, one mult needs be depen- 
dent on the other. I take notice of this 
inittake only to ſhew you, what an imper- 
{ect and obſcure conception, his Lordſhip 
had of the Argument of the Alliance. 
Had he told us, tho' in fewer words, that 
the Author's reaſoning againſt the pretend- 
ed Imperium in Imperio, ariſing out of a 
mutual independency, was this, That the 
state having coercive power,and the Church 
having 
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having none, the adminiſtration of the two 
Societies could never claſh; that oppoſition 
being the only circumſtance which makes 
the miſchief of an Imperium in Imperio; Had 
he told us this, I ſay, we ſhould have ſeen, 
that at leaſt he uod his Adverſary. 
But let us conſider how he goes about 
to anſwer what he ſo ill repreſents. 
Now in anſwer to all this (ſays his 
« Lordſhip) W 1: MAY DENY, with truth 
© and reaſon on our fide, that the avowed 
s ends of religious, and the real ends of 
* civil Society, are ſo diſtinct as to require 
e diſtin powers, and a mutual indepen- 
* dency. The Salvation of Souls 1s not 
ce the immediate end of civil Society, and 
J with it was not rather the pretence, 


< than the end of eccleſiaſtical policy; 


* but if to abſtain from evil and to do 
e good works, be means of falvation, 
*© the means of ſalvation are the objects 
e of civil Government. It is the duty of 
* Princes and Magiſtrates to promote 2 
ce ſtrict obſervation cf the Law of Nature, 
ce of private and public morality, and to 
«© make thoſe who live in ſubjection to 
e them, good men, in order to make them 


; good citizens. For this purpoſe, the 
« ballance 
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ce ballance and the ſword are put into their | 
cc 


hands, that they may meaſure out pu- 
«© niſhment to every one, who injures the 
«© Community, or does wrong to his neigh- 

© bour ; and a rigorous puniſhment of 
* crimes, eſpecially if it be accompanied 
* with rewards and encouragements to vir- 
* tue, for both are intruſted to the ſame 
% inen 3], is the ſureſt way not only to 
« reform the outward behaviour, but to 
« create an habitual inward diſpoſition to 
the practice of Virtue [A].“ 

We may, ſays his Lordſhip, deny that the 
avowed ends of religious, and the real ends 
of civil Society, are ſo diſtinôt. Here he 
contradicts his maſter Lock E. This indeed 
is a ſmall matter. I ſhall ſhew he contra- 
dicts Truth, and the whole ſyſtem of hu- 
man affairs, But before we come to that, 
there is a great deal to be done. — We may 
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3) This is ſaid, I ſuppoſe, in confutation of what 
is aflerted in the Book of the Alliance, (to ſhew the 
imperfection of the plan of civil power) that reward 
is not (as it is generally underſtood to be) one of the 
Sanctions of civil government, in the ſenſe that Pu- 
niſomient is ſo. But as this is all his Lordſhip has to ſuv 
wi it, I ſhall here let the matter reſt between 
them, = 


[4] Vol. iv. p. 414, 
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| | fays his Lordſhip, deny that the avowen 
. ends of religious, and the REAL ends of civil 
= Society, are fo diſtinct, as to require diſtin 
' | powers and a mutual dependency. The 
[i avowed ends, does he ſay? Avowed by whom? 
1 Common ſenſe requires he ſhould mean, 
#vowed by thoſe who go upon the princi- 
| ples of the book of Alliance, But then he 
1 might have ſaid real; for the avowed and 
1 the real ends coincide: He frould have 
it) laid real; for the fairneſs of the pro- 
11 | poſition, and the force of the argu- 
Wh ment drawn from it, both require the ule 
1 of this word. But by what he predicates 
of theſe avowed ends, vig. their not requir- 
ing diſtinct powers, we ſee, he means avowed 
by corrupt Churchmen. The ſalvation if 
fouls (ſays he, immediately after) 7s rather 
the pretence than the end of eccleſiaſtical po- 
licy : and theſe ends arę Church Uniformi- 
ty for the ſake of ſpi:itnal dominion. Now 
theſe avowed ends, we readily confeſs, can- 
not be obtained without coercive power of 
the civil kind. Here then you have hs 
Lordſhip, .ter all his declamation againſt 
ſpiritual tranny, coming at laſt, in the 
true ſpirit of a free thinking politician, to 
profets that religious perſecution and co- 
ercive power are, in the order of things, 38 


juſtly 


f 
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jaſtly and reaſonably employed in matters 
of conſcience, as in the overt acts of civil 


life: now tho? this be altogether upon prin- 


ciple, (for what ſhould reſtrain a Stateſman 
who believes nothing of the truth of religi- 
cn, and ſees all the miſchiefs of diver/ity 
ef oßinions, from attempting to bring about 
an outward uniformity, by force?) yet you 
would not have expected it in this place, 
where his Lordſhip is defending religious 
Liberty, againſt the wicked Author of the 
Alliance; nor would you have found it, 
had not thediſtreſſes of controverſy driven 
him into his native quarters, before his 
time, The Alliance went on this princi- 
ple, that the Church was a ſociety, inde- 
pendent of the civil, as not having coer- 
cive power like the civil. To overturn 
this argument, his Lordſhip was forced to 
deny the minor, and ſo unawares has 
brought in perſecution as one of the natu- 
ral powers of the Church. But to compaſs 
this matter neatly, and without noiſe, he 
has recourſe to his old trade, the employ- 
ing, under an ambiguous expreſſion, the 
abuſe of the thing for the thing itſelf.— 
The avowed ends of religious the real ends 
9 civil feciety.—But it was fo glaring a 


truth, that the ſalvation of fouls was the 


real 
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real end of religious, and the ſecurity of 


temporal intereſts, the only end of civil So- 
ciety, that he muſt have loſt his ſenſes who 
could be brought to believe, that coercive 


power was as proper to promote the firſt 


as the ſecond; or that iuſtruction and exbor- 
tation, was as proper to promote the ſecond 
as the firſt : one of which things, his aſ- 


ſertion, that the Church and State have not 


diſtinct powers, neceſſarily implies : To diſ- 
guiſe this abſurdity therefore, for real, 
which fair argument required, he ſubſti- 
tutes the ambiguous word, avowed, which 
his bad cauſe required. And under cover 
of this, he denies, that the two ſocieties 
are so DISTINCT as fo require diſtinct po- 
ers. Well, this however we underſtand; 


and have thoroughly canvaſſed. But what 


mean the words that follow? — And a mu- 
tual independency. The author of the 
Alliance indeed had ſaid, that the ends of 
the two ſocieties were ſo diſtinct as to re- 
quire d/t;nf powers. But he was not fo 
abſurd to add—and a mutual independency ; 
becauſe, independency was not the means of 
attaining an end, like diſlinct powers, but a 
conſequence of thoſe powers : for if the pow- 
ers, by which two ſocieties are admi- 


niſtered, 


— 22 Sa. * 
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niſtered, be different, thoſe ſocieties, (ſee- 
ing their adminiſtrations can never claſh,) 
mult needs be independent on one another. 
This is given only as another inſtance of 
the cloudy conception this great Politician 
had of the plain argument of the Alli- 
auce; and the firſt principles of Laws and 
Politics. 

Let me now. proceed with his reaſoning. 
He is to prove, what he had aſſerted, that 
the two ſocieties are not fo diſtinct as to 
require diftine powers. He is writing 
againſt the book of the Alliance; the au- 
thor of which lays it down as a principle, 
that the end of the religious is ſalvation of 
Saule; the end of the Civil, ſecurity of tem- 
piral intereſts, To this his Lordſhip re- 
plies, that ſalvation of fouls is only the pre- 
tended end of the Religious; but the read, 
tho' not inmediatè end, of the Civil, And 
thushe has, with great dexterity, deſtroyed 
all diſtinction between the two Societies. 


I have already detected boththe fraud and 


fallacy of the firſt part of his aſſertion; I 


come now to the other, that ſalvation of 


fouls is the real, tho not immediate, end of ci- 
vil Government, Here the meanneſs of 
his lophiſtry is ſtill more apparent, than in 


the 
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112 A VIEW of L. BoLINGBROEE's 
the foregoing inſtance. It ſtands thus,— 
* The immediate end of civil government 
is confeſſed, on all hands to be ſecurity if 
temporal intereſts. — This is done by keep. 
ing men Jo abſlain from evil, and exciting 
' them to good works Good works are the 
Wl. means of ſalvation — Therefore the means of 
wy ſalvation are the objects of civil government, 
| . or, in other words, the falvation of foul; 
4 is at leaſt the medtate end of civil So- 
. | ciety.“ 
118 The Author of "Y Alliance had obviat- 
118 ed all this poor ſophiſtry in the following 
148 words: Civil Government, I ſuppoſe, 
© will be allowed to have been invented 
_< for the attainment of ſome certain end or 
ce ends excluſive of others: and this implies 
e the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this end 
« from others. Which diſtinction ariſes 
« from the different properties of the 
« things .pretending. But amongſt all 
<« thoſc things which are apt to obtrude, or 
e have in fact obtruded, upon men as the 
« ends of civil Government, there is but 
one difference in their properties, 2 
« ends: which is this, that one of theſe i. 
ce attainable by civil Society only, and all 


e ref are eafily attained aoithout it 
: 2 " The 
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The thing then with the firſt mentioned 


civil Society. And this is no other than 
F curity to the temporal liberty and property 
nan 5]. e 
| But his Lordſhip's ſophiſtry conſiſts in 
the ambiguity of the word END, which 


2 mean, ſimply; or, the conſequence and 


lu the firſt ſenſe it may be true, that fal- 
| vation is the mediate end of civil Society; 
but then it is nothing to the purpoſe. In 
| the ſecond ſenſe it is to the purpoſe, but 
not true. The civil Magiſtrate, all men 
| ee, had not this conſequence or iſſue in 
| his thoughts; as is evident from hence, 
that, in adapting his puniſhments to un- 


them to the heinouſneſs of the offence, 
| as eſtimated on the principles of natural 
| or of revealed Religion, but on their ma- 
| lignity to civil Society. A plain proof, 
| that, when he meaſured out puniſhments 
to offences, he had only political and not 
; religious confiderations in his view. But 
Jou ſhall hear what the Author of the 
| [5] Alliance, p. 32—3. 
1 


property muſt needs be that genuine end of 


either ſignifies the conſequence or iſſue of 


illae, with intention and fore-thought. 


| lawful actions, he does not proportion 


Alliance 
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114 A Vitwof L. BoLINGBROEE's 
Alliance has ſaid on this ſubject, who had 
confuted his Lordſhip' s ſophiſm before he 
225 conceived it. 
We have ſhewn (ſays this writer) 

Cc 0 it was the care of the Bodies, not of 
* the Souls of men, that the Magiſtrate un- 
* dertook to give account of. Whatever 
ce therefore refers to the body, is in his ju- 
c riſdiction; whatever to the foul, is not. 
«© But; and if there be that which refers 

<« equally to both (as Morals plainly do) 

e ſuch thing muſt needs be partly within, 

e and partly without his province; that 

* 1s, it is to be partially confidered by 

« him; his care thereto extending fo far 

* only as it affects Society. T le other 

* conſideration of it, namely as it makes 

*« part of Religion, being in the Hands 

« of thoſe, who preſide in another kind 

e of Society. Again, with regard to 

« civil practice; if we caſt our eye on a 

% Digeſt of Laws, we find that evil act 

© ons have their annexed puniſhment de. 

e nounced, not as they are Vices, 1 

not in proportion to their deviation fron Wi © 
4 the eternal rule of right: nor as they 1 
1 Ware SINS, 7, e. not in pr oportion to ther WM © | 
deviation f from the extraordinary reve* - 
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ed will of God; which two 50 in- 


deed coincide: but as they are CRI MEs, 
. e. in proportion to their malignant 
influence on civil Society, But the 
view in which the State regards the 
prattice of Marality i is evidently ſeen in 
its recognition of that famous maxim, 
by which penal laws in all Communi- 
ties are faſhioned and directed, THAT 


THE SEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT 


MUST ALWAYS RISE IN PROPORTION 


TO THE PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. 


A maxim evidently zz were actions 
regarded by the the State, juſt as they 
are in themſelves ; becauſe the Law of 
Nature enjoins only in proportion to the 
ability of performance ; and human abi- 
lities abate in proportion to the contrary 
propenſities: evidently zmprous, were acti- 
ons regarded by the State, as they refer 


to the will of God, becauſe this State- 


meaſure directly contradicts his method 
and rule of puniſhing. But ſuppoſe the 
Magiſtrate's office to be what is here 
alligned, and his aim muſt be the sup- 
PRESSION of crimes, or of thoſe actions 
which malignantly affect ſociety; and 
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ce then nothing can be more reaſonable 
* than this proceeding. For then his end 
e muſt be the good of the whole not of 
e particulars, but as they come within 
* that view. But the good of the whole 
e being to be procured only, by the pre- 
e wention of crimes, and thoſe to which 
*© there is the greateſt propenſity being of 
ce the moſt difficult prevention, the full 
* ſeverity of his Laws muſt of neceſſity be 
turned againſt theſe [6].” | 
But, his Lordſhip goes on to tell us, What 
thoſe means are which Princes and Magiſ- 
trates employ to procure this mediate end 
of civil Society, the Salvation of Souls ; and 
they are, he ſays, coercive force. — Fir 
this purpoſe, the ballance and the fuvri 
are put into their hands, that they may mec 
ſure out puniſÞment to every one, who injuri 
the community or does wrong to his neighbours 
And a rigorous puniſhment of crimes, eſpec- 
ally if it be accompanied with rewards au 
encouragements to virtue, is the ſureſi Wi) 
not only to reform the outward behavidi!, 
but to create an inward diſpoſition io ile 
practice off virtue. 
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Who would have expected that it ſhould 


come at laſt to this, ſo contrary to his Lord- 


ſhip's aſſertion in the caſe of an extraord:- 
nary providence, That a vigorous and exact 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
under the Magiſtratès Providence (which 
indced is the only one his Lordſhip thinks 
worth a ruſh) ſhould be ſo far from tat- 


ing away merit and making virtue ſervile, 


that it is the ſureſt way of creating an inward 
diſpoſition to the practice of virtue] i. e. 
the ſureſt way of making virtue free and 
meritorious, But there is ſomething won- 
derfully perverſe in his Lordſhip's conduct. 


The exact diſtribution of Rewards and 


Puniſhments by Heaven, makes virtue 


worthleſs and ſervile, tho' the adminiſ- 
tration of Providence be able to ope- 


rate on the mind and intention, the only 
way, if any, of creating an inward diſpo- 
ſition to the practice of virtue; that is, of 
making it free and meritorious. On the 
contrary, if you will believe him, the ex- 
act diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments 
by the civil Magiſtrate, makes virtue free 
and meritorious, tho' the Magiſtrate can- 
not operate on the mind and intention, 
the only way of creating an inward diſpo- 
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118 A View of L. BOLINGBROKE's 


fition to the practice of virtue, that is, of 
making it free and meritorious. 

But to come to the point, which theſe 
obſervations naturally introduce. The very 
means he afhgns for the promotion of this 
imaginary end, namely coercive force, for 
ſalvation of ſouls, entirely ſubverts his po- 
fition, and ſhews this could be no end of 
civil Society, ſince the means are in no 
wiſe calculated to promote the end ; it not 
being action ſimply, that intitles to the fi- 
vour of God, but action upon adequate 
| | motives. Now with theſe, (which reſult 
(i into what we call conſcience,) force, or coer- 
{i 4 tion, is abſolutely inconſiſtent: force may 
5 make Hypocrites, but nothing but the ra- 
I | tional convictions of +5 ack can make 
F men lovers of Virtue. 

Now if it be by ſuch kind of reaſoning 
as this that the whole edifice of eccle an 
frical independency and grandeur may 
brought to the ground, (to uſe his fed 
ſhip's big language) Church Power was 
never worth. the building. 

But to proceed, His Lordſhip tells us 
next, that, A clergy might co-operate 
* with the civil Magiſtrate very uſefully, 


no doubt, by exhortations, _— 
| and 
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s juſtly deteſted in all. 


and example. — This they might do as 
aſſiſtants to the civil Magiſtrate, in con- 
cert with him, and in ſubordination to 
him. To what purpoſe therefore do they 
claim and affect independency on him? 
Greater power never did, nor can ena- 
ble them to do greater good. Would 
they erect a tribunal to pruniyfh inten- 
tions? The very pretence is imper- 
tinent. Would they erect it to pun!ſh 


where no injury is offered, nor wrong 


done? The deſign is unjuſt and arbitrary. 
The ideas of crimes are determinate and 
fixed, The Magiſtrate cannot alter them. 


The ideas of Sins are more confuſed and 
vague; and we know by long and ge- 


neral experience, how they vary in the 
minds, or at leaft in the writings'of ca- 
ſuiſts. Would they erect ſuch a tribu- 


nal to try the orthodoxy of man's faith? 


Such a one is erected in ſome countries, 
under the name of the Inquiſition, and 
To what end 
and purpoſe then can SPIRITUAL COURTS 
and COERCIVE POWERS ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE CLERGY ſerve, unleſs it be to 
make them judges and parties in their 

1x * OWN 
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120 A VIE of L. Bolincsroks's 
«© own cauſe, when matters of intereſt are 
« .concerned{7 1?” 

His Lordſhip it muſt be ben is 
here reaſoning with the Author of the Ali 
ance againſt his notions of the rights of aClergy 
in an eftabliſhed Church. And the noble 
perſon's firſt miſrepreſentation, you ee, is, 
that this Author holds, that the Clergy re- 
main independent on the State during their 
eſtabliſhment; and that the coercive power 
exerciſed by them, under the Alliance, is 
inherent in their order. To what pur poſe (ſays 
his Lordſhip) do hey [the Clergy} cLAIU 
AND AFFECT independency on him, the civil 
Magiſtrate? And again, To what end and 
purpoſe can ſpiritual Courts, and coercive 
powers, ATTRIBUTED 70 the Clergy, ſerve? 
And, as if this was not plain enough, in the 
very next page, addreſſing himſelf to Pope, 
he ſays, © Amongſt all the fallacies which 
% have been employed by Churchmen, 
* one of the moſt abſurd has been ad- 
«© vanced, tho' not invented, by a paradoxi- 
« cal Acquaintance of yours; and it is to 
„ maintain the INDEPENDENCY of the 
** Church, and to ſuppoſe, AT TEE SAM 
* TIME, a fort of original Contract be- 


7] Vol, iv. p. 415— 16. 
«© tween 
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« tween the Church and State, the terms of 
« which, every whimſical Writer, EVEN 
© THISSCRIBLER, adjuſts as he pleaſes [8].” 
Falſhood and ill language commonly go to- 
gether. 5 FR 
You ſhall now hear what the Author o 
the Alliance holds on theſe two points, and 
from his own mouth. Firſt, as to the inde- 
pendency,—* Let us ſee next (ſays he) what 
« the STATE gains by it [the Alliance.] 
« Theſe [advantages] in a word may be 
comprized in ITS SUPREMACY IN MAT= 
TERS ECCLESIASTICAL, THE CHURCH 
RESIGNING UP HER INDEPENDENCY, and 
making the Magiſtrate her SUPREME 
HEAD, Without whoſe approbation and 
allowance, ſhe can adminiſter, tranſact, 
or decree nothing [9]. 
Secondly, as to coercive power. The 
third and laſt PRIVILEGE THE CHURCH 
Gains, by this Alliance, is the being 
INTRUSTED WITH A JURISDICTION 
INFORCED BY COACTIVE POWER [IO]. 
His Lordſhip tells us, the Author of 
the Alliance holds, that the independency 
of the Church is retained in an eſtabliſh- 
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8) Vol. iv. p. 417. [9] Alliance, p. 147. 
(1s; Alliance, p. 134. 
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122 A View of L. BoLixncsroks's 
ment: the Author himſelf, ſays that it is 
given up. His Lordſhip tells us, the Au- 
thor holds an zaberent coercive Power in the 
Church: the Author himſelf fays, that 
coercive power 1s a grant of the State, dur- 
ing the Alliance. 

And here you may take notice, howgree 
ly his Lordſhip has improved upon his Ma- 
ſters, the Authors of the Rights of the Chri- 
ftian Church, and of the independent Whig, 
They had ventured indeed to charge 
both theſe doctrines on the body of the 
Engliſh Clergy. But as one can never be 
fare what an indiſcreet or corrupt member 
of ſo large a body may have ſaid, the confu- 
tation of this calumny was not eaſy, His 
Lordſhip is more bold, he charges theſe 
opinions on a particular member of the 
_ eſtabliſhed Church, by name: but then he 
is more ſuir, he puts it in the power of 
the perſon ipjured to do himſelf jul 
tice; for it ſo happens, that this perſon not 

only denies the independency of the Church 
under an eſtabliſhment, and all claim to in- 
herent coercive porper whatſoever, but has 
laid down principles to diſcredit, and rules 
to prevent the return of thoſe uſurpations. 


The Author of the Alliance has vindi- 
cated 
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cated [1] the Engliſh Clergy from the pre- 

varications of TINDAL and GorDoN; It 

had been hard, could he have found no. 
| charitable hand to vindicate him from 
the fame calumny, when revived by this 
| noble Lord. 

As therefore, no independency in alli- 
once, is either claimed or affected; and no 
inherent coercive power is attributed to the 
| clergy, We will ſuppoſe his Lordſhip's fim- 
| ple queſtion to be, © For what end is that 
| tribunal, called a Spiritual Court, erected?“ 
And had he been ſo fair to have let 
| the Author of the Alliance, to whom he 
addreſſes his queſtion, ſpeak for himſelf, he 
would not have waited for an Anſwer. This 
| Author tells us, in the moſt conſpicuous part 
of his book, and in great letters, that it is 
| 70R REFORMATION OF MANNERS only 2]. 
| But, as if he had entirely left us to ourſelves 
to conjecture how he intended to employ 
| this ſþ1ritual tribunal, his Lordſhip falls 
2 gueſſing: and there is no kind of abſur- 
| ity, he does not propoſe, as favoured by 
; P Author of the Alliance, tho' they be. 
uch as this Author had already ex- 
was; 

1] Auiance, p. 81, & ſeq. [2] Bid. p. 134. 
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124 A View of L. Bol IN GBRORE's 


To what purpoſe, ſays his Lordſhip, 4 
the clergy claim and ꝗſſect independency on 
_ the Magiſtrate? Greater power never did 
wr can enable them to do greater gud, 
Would they erect a tribunal to PUNISH 1N- 
TENTIONS? The very pretence is imper- 
tinent. | 

Before I come to his Lordſhip's Con- 
1 give me leave, Sir, to ſay one 
word of the happineſs of his induction. 
This Tribunal, or this coercive power, 
which he makes to follow independency, 
is ſo far from being produced by it, that 
coercive power never comes into the Church 
till it has given up it's independency. The 
Author of the Alliance aſſigns a plain rea- 
fon for it. The State (ſays he) having, 
by this Alliance, beſtowed upon the 
« Clergy a Juriſdiction with coactive pou- 
* er, this privilege would create an 1M- 
«© PERIUM IN IMPERIoO had not the ci 
*« Magiſtrate in return, the ſupremacy 
« the Church [3].” 

And now, to his conjectures. Is it ſays 
he, 70 puniſh intentions? The Author of 


[3] Alliance, p. 149. 
the 
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the Alliance ſays, No, it is for reformation 
| of manners only, But you underſtand not 
| half his drift, unleſs you conſider theſe 
| queſtions as propoſed to inſinuate, that 
the Author of the Alliance held the Ab- 
ſurdities contained in them. So here, for 
inſtance, you are to underſtand, that the 
Author of the Alliance held this Tribunal 
was to puniſh intentions, However, I will ac- 
quit his Lordſhip of malice; it ſeems to be 
an innocent blunder. The Author of the 
Alliance did indeed talk of a Tribunal re- 
garding irregular intentions as criminal; 
and by ill luck, his Lordſhip miſtook this 
tribunal, for a ſpiritual Court. The Au- 
thor's words are theſe — © The effectual 
% correction of ſuch evils [as ariſe from 
„the intemperance of the ſenſual appetites] 
* muſt be begun by moderating and ſub- 
* duing the Paſſions themſelves, But this, 
civil Laws are not underſtood to preſeribe, 
as puniſhing thoſe paſſions only when 
they proceed to act: and not rewarding 
the attempts to ſubdue them. Ir muſt be a 
* tribunal regarding irregular intentions as 
criminal which can do this; and that 1s 
no other than the tribunal of Religion. 

2 «© When 


ec 


1 
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126 A VIE of L. BoLixncproxs's 
« When this is done, a coactive power of 
* the civil kind may have a good effect, but 
e not till then. And whoſo proper to apply 
ce this coactive power, in ſuch caſes, a 
e that Society, which fitted and prepared 
te the ſubject, for it's due reception and 
<« application | 4].” This zribunal regard- 
ing irregular intentions as criminal, the 
Author calls the 7ribunal of Religim, 
(Forum conſcientiæ) and diſtinguiſhes it from 
that tribunal, which is inveſted with coac- 
trve-power of the civil kind, called ſpiritual 
Courts: He makes the firſt a preparative 
to the other. Yet, ſtrange to believe! his 
Lordſhip miſtook this Fribunal of Religion, 
fo deſcribed and diſtinguiſhed, for a ſpiri- 
tual Court and upbraids the Author of 
the Alliance, for ſupporting a tribunal with 
' coercive powers, to PUNISH INTENTIONS. 
But we ſhall ſee more of his Lordſhip's a- 
cuteneſs of this kind, as we go along. 
His ſecond charge againſt the principles 
of the Alliance is in theſe words — Mull 
they erect this tribunal to punifh, where y 
INJURY IS OFFERED, NOR WRONG DONE! 
The deſign is unjuſt and arbitrary. it 
ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed- 


[+] All ance, P- 99 - 1. 
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The Magiſtrate cannot alter them. The 
ideas of fins are more confuſed and vague 
and we know by long and general experience, 
| bow they vary in the minds, or at leaſt in 
| the writings of Caſuiſts. 
| To puniſh where no injury is offered nor 
wrong done, is his Lordſhip's periphraſis 
of the puniſiment cf vague luſt, which the 
Author of the Alliance makes one branch 
of the reformation of manners, and conſe- 
quently an object of ſpiritual Courts. But 
his Lordſhip's own opinion of the guaſrty 
of vague luſt, intimated in this periphraſis, 
1s but a ſecond conſideration. His principal 
ending in giving it, was to diſcredit the 
tyranny of ſpiritual courts, in puniſhing 
where no fault is committed. To forget 
his BIBLE is no diſhonour: but to forget 
his HORACE is a diſgrace indeed. Now this 
honeſt Pagan reckons the prohibition of 
vague luſt, as one of the chief purpoſes of 
civil laws. 

« Fuit hæc ſapientia quondam 
8 publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanis; 


« ConcuniTU PROHIBERE VACO; Care Jura 
“ maritis. 


All this is fo very extraordinary, that 
vou would not readily believe his Lord- 
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128 A View of L. BoLincproxe's 
ſhip could deſign the puniſpment of vague 
luſt, by the words — puniſhing where no 
injury 1s offered nor wrong done, did he not 


fo clearly explain himſelf, in his curious 


diſtinction between crimes and /ins : which, 
becauſe it was occaſioned by, and alludes to, 
a paſſage in the Alliance, I will firſt beg 
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leave to tranſcribe that paſſage: If we 


caſt our eye on any digeſt of Laws, we 
find that evil actions have their annexed 
puniſhment denounced, not as they are 
VICES, 1. e. in proportion to their devia- 
tion from the eternal rule of right: 
nor as they are sINs, 2. e. not in pro- 
portion to their deviation from the ex- 


traordinary revealed will of God; which 


two things indeed coincide; but as 
they are CRIMES, 2. e. in proportion 
to their malignant influence on civil S0. 


ciety [5].” The Author of the All- 


ance ſaid this, to ſhew that the civil Ma- 
giſtrate does not concern himſelf with Re- 
ligion, as ſuch. His Lordſhip borrows the 
ſame diſtinction between crimes and ſins, to 
thew that it is arbitrary and unjuſt to pu- 
niſh fins, as ſpiritual Courts undertake 
to do: for, ſays he, the ideas of CKIMES 


[5] Alliance, p. 35=6. 
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are determinate and fixed : The ideas of 
sis are more confufed and vague, From 
| this, it appears, that his Lordſhip miſtook 
vices, fins, and crimes, for different actions: 
| whereas they are the ſame actions under 
| different conſiderations, as they reſpect 
natural ligbt, revealed Religion, or civil 
beus; and ſo have different names impoſed 
| upon them. The ideas therefore of theſe 
three modifications of forbidden actions 
are all equally deter minate and fixed, 
er equally confuſed and vaguc. But 
I: comes with a peculiar ill grace from his 
Lordſhip to object to the confuſed and vague 
D of SINS, ſince this idea is formed upon 
the revealed will of God in the Gofpel, which, 
in a hundred places of his Essays he 
tells us, coincides with the eternal rule of 
1/17; a rule, which he acknowledges to be 
moſt determinate and fixed of all things. 
But he ſays, the Magiſtrate cannot alter 
[be ideas of crimes, as the Caſuiſt may, the 
et of ſins, That is, the Magiſtrate can- 
not vive the Name of Crimes to innocent 
tions, What ſhould hinder him? He 
[tad two advantages above the Caſuiſt. F irſt 
Kercive power ; ſecondly the vague and 
C gie meaſure to which crimes refer; 
T K namely, 
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130 A Vitwof L. Boiincsroxy's 


namely, to the influence of actions on Socieh 
Matter of fact confirms this obſervation, 


antient and modern Times, and you {hal 
find, that the Magiftrate has been guilty d 
infinitely more abuſe in ranging actions un- 
der the idea of Crimes, than the Caſuift, i 
ranging actions under the idea of Sin, 
This was not improper to be obſerved n 
anſwer to his Lordſhip's experience, which 
uſhers in his old ſophiſm, ready at ever 
turn to do him ſervice, the abuſe of the| 
thing for the thing rief -e know, ſay 
he, by kong and general experience, how tit 
ideas of fins vary in the minds, or at led i 
the wRITINGS of caſuiſts, By which i 
would ſeem, his Lordſhip knows as litt 
of Caſuiſis, as of any other ſort of leam 
ed men, whoſe characters he has ben 
ſo free with: For corrupt cafuiſtry dos 
not ſo much conſiſt in varying it 
ideas of Sins, concerning which tie] 
are generally agreed, as in contriving t 
evade the puniſhment denounced agi 
them. 

tis laſt conjecture about the uſe c 


an eccleſiaſtical Tribunal, on the princip® 
(i 
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of the Alliance, is, that it is erected for the 
puniſhment of opinions. Would they erect, 
fays he, ſuch a tribunal to try the orthodoxy 
of men's faith? Why no, ſays the Aut!:or 
of the ALLIANCE, in as plain words as he 
can ſpeak; NO MATTERS OF. OPINION 
COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURIS= 
| DICTION [6] : And he not only fays it, but 
| proves it too [7]. To what end and 
| purpoſe then, ſays his Lordihip, can Hei- 
ritual courts and coercive powers ſerve, un- 
| leſs it be to make the clergy judges and ar- 
tres in their own cauſe, when matters of 
| intereſt are concerned? — To what end? 
| The Author of the Alliance has told him 
| painly and directly; FOR THE REFORMA= 
| 1108 OF MANNERS ONLY. But ſuch an 
| aulwer did not ſerve his Lordſhip's pur- 
| poſe, He will make the Author ſay 
| 42 he would have him, or injoin him ſi- 
| lence, and anſwer for him, himſelf, He in- 
ſnuates therefore, in the laſt place, that the 
end aimed at is to determine in civil matters 
| Where the temporal intereſt of the Clergy is 
| concerned, and where they become Judges 
| 10 their own cauſe. Hear again what the 
| Author of the Alliance ſays upon this head; 


- 


5] Alliance, p. 136. [7] P. 137-8. 
wt . 
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4. 


CIVIL MATTERS, which temporal courts 
may conveniently inſpect, can never be- 
long to an eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. It 
hath been ſhewn, that this Court was 
erected as a ſuccedaneum to the Civil 
to take cognizance of ſuch actions as the 


Civil could not reach, or could not re- 


medy : which ſhews, the State could 
never intend to put thoſe things under 


the eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction that fall 


moſt conveniently under it's own. Be- 
ſides, for eccleſiaſtical Courts to ingrols 
matters that belong to the civil juriſdic- | 
tion, as it can poſſibly have no good ute, 
may very poſſibly be attended with this 
evil, of inviting and encouraging the 

Church to aim at more power than i | 
conſiſtent, either with her own good, 
or the good of the State. The great 
Founder of our Religion ſaid, ho made 
me a Fudge or Divider between jau! 
And what he would not aſſume to him- 
ſelf, he would hardly beſtow upon hö 
Church: and that the State ſhould ever 
intend to give her what was the pect- 
liar right of temporal Courts, is as dif- 
cult to ſuppoſe. We muſt conclude 


then, that ſuch practice, wherever It » | 
« found, 
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© found, was derived not from the rea- 
« ſonable Laws of this Alliance, 5 from 
e the authority of old papal uſurpa- 
ce tions [3].” Thus far the Author of 
the Alliance; where you may find a great 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe. 

His n goes on with his confuta- 
tion, — By admitting the inde pendency 
ce of the Church on the State, the State 
os acknowledges an 1 independency 
* in the Church, derived from a greater 
authority than her own: and the ſup- 
poſed terms of Union may be conftrued 
to be rather conceſſions of the religious 
Society to the civil, for the ſake of or- 

der and peace, than grants of the civil 
to the religious Society. Thus Religi- 
on and the Church are ſet on the can 
foot: no human authority can alter 
one, but muſt receive it in e terms in 
which it has been revealed; and ſo may 
a good Caſuiſt prove on this hypotheſis, 
that no human authority can meaſure 


wendy, . 4 
1 N e n 


* out any conditions of Eſtabliſhment to 
; * the other. Thus the State becomes no 
0 * better than a coordinate, but inferior 
. : power [9].“ I once met with a Phi- 
5 [8] Alliance, p. 138—9—40. [6] V. iv. p. 417. 
| * loſopher 
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loſopher of deep thought, who profeſſed 


the ſame reverence for artificial Nonſenſe, 


that the Turks pay to natural Folly, His 
Syſtem on this point was very ſingular. 


He ſuppoſed that, as in the material World 


there was an univerſal, tho' very ſubtile, fire, 
diffuſed in ſecret thro” all bodies; which, 
by a late contrivance might be allured or 
drawn out from the moſt inanimate or 
lumpiſh Matter, even from the dirty ſhoes 
of the Chronologer of Leiceſter, who 
makes Time of Eternity; ſo, in the 7ntel- 


lectual, that there was a certain witty 


Spirit, which lay dormant in the moſt in- 
explicable Nonſenſe; and only wanted the 
application of ſome Engine of analogous 
invention to rouſe it, and ſet it free. Till 
ſuch a one be diſcovered, we can but guess 
at his Lordſhip's meaning. 

By admitting the er ef the 
Church on the State, (ſays he) the 
State acknowledges an original indepen 
dency in the Church derived jirom a greater 
Autbority than her wa. If, by Church, 
he means the chriſtian Church, it is con- 
feſſed that its independency i is derived from 
a greater authority than what the State 
claims for any of it's rights. But what 


are the conſequences his Lordſhip draus 
from 
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from thence? The firſt is, that hen the 
| ſuppoſed terms of union may be conſtrued to 
be rather conceſſions of the religious Society 
to the civil, for the ſake of order and peace, 
| than grants of the civil to the religious So- 
| cicty., The ſuppoſed terms are terms of 
Alliance between two independent Socie- 
ties. Theſe terms cannot, in the nature 
| of things, be any other than mutual con- 
| ceſions and mutual grants. What then does 
| he mean, by their being confirued to be 
| rather conceſſions of the religious Society, 
| than grants of the civil? By the ſuppoſition 
| on which his Lordſhip condeſcends to rea- 
| ſon, when the Church in Alliance gives up 
| its original 7ndependency, it is without doubt 
aconceſſon; becauſe it is giving up a right. 
And when the State, in Alliance, confers 

a ccercive poiver on the Church, this too, 
| 1s certainly a grant; becauſe an original 
| independent religious Society can have no 
| inherent coercive power. However ſome 
meaning, it is likely, his Lordſhip had. 
And it ſeems to be this, «© That if the 
| Church has an original independency, no 
| fuch Alliance as is ſuppoſed, could be 
made: for that the terms on the ſide of 
| tne Church, would not be conditional but 
ES X 4 Volun= 
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voluntary conceſſions, the State having no- 
thing to give, in return.“ This would be 
talking ſenſe at leaſt, tho' not truth. 
But, to ſuppoſe the terms of this Union, 
which are mutual grants and mutual con- 
ceſſions; and then to deny mutual grant 
and mutual conceſſions, is giving ſuch : 
form to his argument as will need a ff 


| 0 | Logic to turn into ſenſe, as much as the do- 
. 1 ctrine conveyed under it needs a h Phil 
| * phy to turn into truth. Thus much however 
1188 you may ſee, Some cloudy Concep- 
[18 tion his Lordſhip plainly had, that a ſociety 
1 of divine original could never enter into Ali 


ance with another, only of haman. When 
the Sans of God came down amongſt th 
Daughters of Men, we are told they 
begot Giants. His woraihip betrays his 
apprehenſions, that this coalition betwee! 
the civil and religious Societies would 
produce an iſſue eogether as monſtrous, ! 
kind of STATE LEVIATHAN. Indeed, I: 
charges the Author of the Alliance wi ith be⸗ 
ing no better than a Pander or Procurer in 
this intrigue. But whatever his apprehenſ- 
ons were, his conception was very unworthy 
both of a Piiloſ W and a Stateſman. The 
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from the nature of things that Religion 
compoſes an independent ſociety: The 
GospEL, by divine inſtitution hath declared 
the Chriſtian Religion to be an independent - 
ſociety. His Loxpsnie hath ſhewn, from 
the nature of things, that civil wants 
create an independent ſociety of the civil 
kind: And the Law, by divine inſtituti- 
on, hath declared the Jewiſh Republic to 
be an independent civil ſociety. Now I 
would aſk his Lordſhip, if nothing hinder- 
ed this civil Society of divine Original, from 
entering into leagues and conventions with 
all the neighbouring nations, which were 
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not, for political reaſons, excepted by name, 

c what ſhould hinder this religious Society of 

7 divine original, from entering into Alli- 

i ance with the State ? | 

1 Another Conſequence which his Lord- 
0 ſhip draws from an original independency 

4 in the Church is, that RELIGION and 7he 

be CHURCH are ſet on the ſame foot. That is, 

e. as I underſtand him, for he might have ex- 

i preſſed himſelf better, the DISCIPLINE of the ., 


„Church is as unalterable as the DOCTRINE. 
* hbe conſequence of which is, that the Sza7e 


be mut receive the Chukch on the terms in which) 
no. # #95 revealed. From whence ariſes an- 
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other conſequence, that xo human Aullo- 
rity can meaſure out any conditions of eſta- 
bliſpment to the Church: and, from thence 
another, (for his Lordſhip's falſe concep- 
tions are always attended with ſuperfetati- 
ons,) that the State becomes an inferior 
Pawer, or Creature to the Church. All theſe 
brave conſequences, we tee, ariſe out of this 
principle, © that, in a Church of Divine 
Original, the Diſcipline is as unalterable as 
the Doctrine. And of the truth of this prin- 
ciple his Lordſhip is ſo confident, that he 


calls his Adverſary a fupid Fellow for not ſee- 


ing it. The sTUPID FELLOW, who ad- 
« vanced this Paradox in Engliſh, did not 
de ſee how ill the parts of it hang toge- 
© ther, nor that if eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
« ment was, by divine appointment, in 
5 dependent of civil, no ſuch contract as 
«© he ſuppoſes could be made. The reli- 
© cious ſociety, notwithſtanding their 
*® known modcration, could not have part- 
ed from that independency, and ſuperic- 
*© rity over the civil Power, which God 


had given them [10].” 
It is true, this //upzd Fellow did not 


e it. And I don't well know how 


100 Vol. iv. an 4178. 
he 
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he ſhould; ſince, on the other hand, 
he ſaw it to be impoſſible that any 
F ſuch cantrads as he ſuppoſes could be 
made, unleſs the Church or religious So- 
ciety was independent of the civil. For what 
contrac is it, which this Author ſuppoſes 
to have been made between Church and 
State? He tells us, in expreſs words, it is 
a mutual compact by FREE CONVENTION [1]. 
Now the entering into a free convention is 
at the pleaſure of the contracting parties. 
But Parties who have this liberty, muſt 
needs be independent on one another. 

Well, but he has his reaſon, ſuch as it is, 
to confound this sTUPID FELLOW. The 
Religious Society (ſays he) could not have 
farted from that independency, AND SUPE= 
RORITY, over the civil Power, which 
Grd had given them. And now indeed, 
after much cloudy flouriſhing, we are 
come to the point: which is, WHETHER 
A RELIGIOUS: . SOCIETY -- CAN FARE 
WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH GoD, 
as well as the nature of things, HATH 
BESTOWED UPON IT? This is in truth a 
queſtion worth debating. But as his Lord- 
111 rarely ſuffers an important propoſition, 


[I] Alliance, P. 87. : 
which 
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which he is ſet either upon denying or de- 
praving, to pals thro' his hands without firſt 

clouding it in the expreſſion with an abſur- 
dity or an equivocation, I ſhall be obliged, 
before we can paſs forward, to free this 
from. the Bolingbrokian embarraſs. The 
religious Society (ſays he) could not bave 


ſ f parted from that zndependency AND SUPE- 
| bl RIORITY over the civil power, which Gil 
1 . bath given them, Now as the Author of 
| We" the ance contends only for the indepen- 
ws dency of the Church before Alliance, and 
| Mi as his Lordſhip's reaſoning acknowledges 
N Ws that the queition 1s only concerning this 
{| very independency, he mult needs ſuppoſe, 
1 by adding, AND SUPERIORITY over tir 


civil, that this /upertority is a conſequence 
of independency. And fo, indeed, he ſpeaks 
of it more plainly juſt beforey — Thus, 
li. e. from the independency of the Church] 
the State becomes no better than a coordinate, 
BUT INFERIOR, Poꝛver. Now if we judge 
of this matter on the principles of the 
Law of Nature and Nations, /upertority is 
ſo far from following independency, that it 
cannot ſubfiſt with it. For why is religi- 
ous. Society by nature independent, (as the 
Author of the Alliance ſhews it is) 


| for 
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for the reaſon that Author gives, that it is 
eſſentially arferent from the civil, by having 
different ends and means [2]. But there 
is no ground for ſuperiority of one Perſon 
or Society over another, but where ſome. 
natural relation or connexion exiſts between 
them : none exiſts in this caſe; therefore a 
pretence of ſuperzority on the one ſide, and 
of dependency on the other, is abſurd, How- 
ever, as I am verily perſuaded his Lord- 
ſhip did not know enough of theſe matters 
even to prevaricate neatly, in the point in 
queſtion, T conſider it as an innocent miſtake, 
ariſing from the following words of the Al- 
lance, ſhamefully indeed, miſunderſtood. 
*© Such then is the nature of Chriſt's king- 


dom ſi. e. the chriſtian Church] it is eſſen- 


tially framed to compoſe a firm and laſting 
Society; it is made ſuch by divine appoint- 
ment, and in order to fit it for public ſer- 
vice, it is both by nature and inſtitution 
declared SOVEREIGN, and independent of 
civil Government, that it may adapt it- 
{elf by free Alliance to the various kinds 
ot human Policies [3].” Now ſeve- 
reign and independent of civil govern- 
ment, this great Writer has paraphraſed 


[2] Alliance, p. 65, [3] bid. p. 180. 
to 
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to ſignify, independency and ſuperiority over. 
the ciuil, | | 
But the queſtion itſelf, WHETHER A 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH 
THAT INDEPENDENCY, WHICH Gop, gs 


well as the Nature of things, HATH BE- 
STOWED UPON Ir, his Lordſhip determines 


—_— in the negative. For if, ſays he, ecclęſiaſi- 
6 cal Government was by divine appointment 
. independent of the civil, the Religious Socte- 
| ji | ty could not have parted with that indepen- 
_ dency which God had given them. 

| 19 | Man was, by divine appointment, Cre- 
| j 5 ated free and independent, therefore, accord- 
. ing to this reaſoning, he could not part 
1 with his zndependency, and become ſubject 
1 to civil Laws. Hold, ſays his Lordſhip, 


Man was created free, that he might be 
ſubject to no civil laws but thoſe to which 
he had given his conſent; and he had 2 
right to part with his independency in or- 
der to procure protection. And is not 
this the very caſe of Religious Society, 
which 1s only an artificial perſon, by nature 
free, and ſtanding in need of protection? 
But his Lordſhip's aſſertion, you wil 
find, bottoms at laſt upon this Principle, 


that DIVINE AUTHORITY REDUCES ALL 
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IT'S LAWS TO ONE AND THE SAME SPE= 
cits: An Error which Bigots and Fanatics 
indeed, are equally fond of indulging, to the 
infinite diſſervice both of civil and of reli- 
gious Society: But that a philoſopher and a 


Stateſian ſhould know ſo little of the NA- 


TURE OF LAWS is perfectly aſtoniſhing. 


The firſt elements of his profeſſion might 


have taught him, That the authority by 
which a thing is commanded makes no al- 
teration in the eſſence of the thing.” Natural 
and poſitive duties retain their reſpective 
effences in the Code of Religion. Natural 
duties are eternal; poſitive 3 revocable. 
Of theſe latter, ſome are laſting as the 
diſpenſation to which they belong; others 


temporary. Of the temporary, ſome ceaſe 


not till expreſly revoked ; others ceaſe with 
the occaſion that enjoined them. Theſe 
laſt are again to be diſtinguiſhed into pri- 
vileges and duties; privileges may be 
receded from at pleaſure; but duties muſt 
either be revoked, or the occaſion muſt be 
plainly ſeen to ceaſe. Now the INDE- 
PENDENCY, in queſtion, is one of thoſe 
inſtitutions in the divine Law, which ceaſes 
with the occaſion; and is beſides a privi- 
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ledge, which may be receded from, at plea- 
ſure. Again, In the divine Laws, ſome 
things are enjoined to be believed as truths; 
others to be practiſed as utilities. Of uti- 
lities ſome are general; others particular: 
The firſt of theſe are permanent and con- 
ſtant; the ſecond variable. Of the firſt, is 
the Churches compoſing a Society: of the 
ſecond, is the particular form. Thus, Jeſus 
ſeemed to inſtitute an equal miniſtry; the 
Apoſtles, epiſcopal Government; and mo- 
dern Churches, both one and the other, 
as beſt ſuited to the various civil Govern- 
ments with which they had allied. 

As Chriſtianity was, by divine inſtitution, 
a ſociety at large, to authorize and to ena- 
ble the ſeveral Churches to give particular 
forms to eccleſiaſtical Government; ſo the 
mndependency was beſtowed upon it, to en- 
able it to enter into free Alliance with the 
State. When God himſelf allied the Jew- 
ith Church with the State, he left not 
that Religion a ſociety at large, neither 
did he ordain it independent: he preſcribed 
in the minuteſt manner the form of Church 
Government, and made it dependent on 


the State. But the Author of the Alliance 
1 | tells 


tells his ſtory better. 


© 


T2 


IF 
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The chriſtian re- 
lizion (ſays he) was not only left inde- 
pendent of the State by not being united 


to it like the Jewiſh ; (and being ſo 


left it muſt needs by the Law of nature 
be independent) but its independency 
was likewiſe ſecured by divine appoint- 
ment, in that famous declaration of it's 


founder, My kingdom is not of this aworld ; 


which bears this plain and obvious ſenſe, 
That the kingdom of Chrijt, to be extended 
der all Mankind, was not lige the hing= 


* dom of God, confined to the Jewiſh people, 
where Religion was incorporated with the 


State; and therefore, of this world, as 
well in the exerciſe of it, as in the re- 
wards and puniſhments by which it was 
admimn:jiered s but was independent of all 
civil communities; and therefore, neither 


OT 
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oi this world, as to the exerciſe of it, 7107 


as 10 the rewards and puniſhments by which 


tf a5 247277/tered — But whoever ima- 
ges that from this independency by in- 


ſtituſtion, the Church cannot convene 


ad unite with the State, concludes 
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anch too faſt. We have obſerved, that 
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© from the kingdom of God, that is, it was 
* given to ſhew that this Religion ex- 
© tended to all mankind; and was not, 
* like the Moſaic, confined to one only 
<« people. Conſequently, that very rea- 
«© fon which made it proper for the Mo- 
e ſaic Religion to be united, by divine ap- 
* pointment, to the State, made it fi, 
ce the Chriſtian ſhould be left free and in- 
* dependent. But for what end, if not 
&« for this, To be at liberty to adapt itſelf 
* to the many various kinds of civil poli- 
« * cies, by a ſuitable union and alliance, 
5 Dan Alliance then we muſt conclude 


A 


ee the chriftian Church was at liberty to fit 
«© make, notwithſtanding this declared na- . 
te ture of Chriſts Z:ingdom. So far is true Lie. 


by Kp that it is debarred from entering Ii 
* into any ſuch Alliance with the State 8 


. F 


wh 
; ** fe 


oo, 


% may 1 nit any LEGISLATOR in Chriſt 
Kin oo bu hi imſelf = is, a power Il 
the Magiſtrate to alter do&#rines.] But 
no She power is granted or uſurped h 
% the /upremacy of the State [4]. which 
extends only to DISCIPLINE. 


Prom all this of appears, that tl the; 
analterable part of the Law of Chriſt Þ core 
| 14 Alliance, p. 1728 9, &c. 


the 
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the DOCTRINE : and the only alterabldè part, 
the DISCIPLINE : but it is the latter, with 
which Society, as ſuch, is chiefly concern- 
ed, when it enters on Alliance with the 
| Chanelh Therefore, when his Lordſhip 
aus, Religion and the Church being jet on the 
| ame foot, 110 human authority can alter one, 
bat muſ? receive it on the terms in which it 
has been revealed, if he means, there can be 
no alteration in d//c;pline, J have ſhewn he 
Ji miſtaken : if he means, there can be no 
Jaleration in do&7rine, he is certainly right; 
ud J conſider his Lordſhip's obſerva- 
tn as a complaint, that, by the con- 
W iitation of the Chriſtian Church, the 
| Magiſtrate cannot tyrannize over Con- 
I ſcience. | 

| Inthe mean time we ſce to what little 


man had read his Hooker ; of whom he 
confeſſes ſomething might be learnt. Now, 
HookrR would have ſhewn him, that di- 
Pine authority does not reduce all! it's Laws 
4 one and the ſame ſpecies. — Poſitive 


| Laws (ſays this truly great Man) are ei- 


| ther permanent or elſe changeable, ac- 
[* cordi; ng as the matter itſelf is, concern- 
*L A _— 


Epurpole this great Philoſopher and Stateſ- 
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ing which they were firſt made. Whe. | 
ther Gop or MAN be the maker of them, 
ALTERATION they ſo far forth admit, 2 
the MATTER doth exact. Wherefore 
to end with a general rule concerning all 
the Laws which God hath tied men un- 
to: thoſe Laws divine, that belong, | 
whether naturally or ſupernaturally, ei. 
ther to men as men, or to men as they 
live in politique Society, or to men 2 
they are of that politique Society which 
is the Church, without any further te. 
ſpect had unto any ſuch variable acc: 
dent as the State of men, and of Soct- 


nn of men, and of the Church itſelf 

nis world, is ſubject unto ; all Laws ther U 
10 belong unto men, they belong for . 
ever, yea aitno' they be poſitive Laws, | 0 
1 being poſitive, God himſelf whici Wi N 
nade them Alte them. The reaſon h © 
becauſe the ſubje& or matter of Laws i (1 
general, is thus far forth conſtant: © 
which matter is that for the orderig 05 
whereof, Laws were inſtituted, and be : os 
ing inſtituted are not changeable with . 


3 
3 ma _ 
4 

40 & 


out caule, neither can they have call 


of ch ange „when that which gave then 
their firſt inſtitution remaineth for eis 


« ON; 
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one and the ſame. On the other fide, 


« Laws that were made for men, or Socie- 
*« tres, or Churches, in regard of their be- 
« ing ſuch as do not always continue, but 
* may perhaps be clean otherwije a-while 4 
« ter, and ſo may be required to be other- 


« viſe ordered than before; the Laws of 


| © God himſelf which are of this nature, No 
MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON SENSE, 
| © coill ever deny to be of a different con- 
„ fitution from the former, in reſpect of 
* the one's conſtancy, and the mutability of 
« the other | 5.” 

Thus far this country Parſon. And 
how meanly does his Lordſhip figure be- 
tore him with his aſſertion, that divine 
law makes every thing, which relates to the 


Church, equally unalterable? Vet this no- 
bie perſon, thus ignorant of the very firſt 


| elements of F can harangue, with 
che air and authority of an Oracle, on 
a patriot ing, on civil liberty, on 
Church 7. ranny, and on- the ballance of 


beer. Maſter Hooker will tell you, 


how calily ail this may be done without 
nowing more than our neighbours. 


Pal TY 6 "i Sect, 15. 
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44 * 


Thus far therefore (ſays he) ve 
have endeavoured, 


what nature 


in part, 


to OPEN, of 


and force laws are, accord- 


ing unto their ſeveral kinds: the Law 
which God himiclf hath eternally ſc 
down to foilow in his own works; the 
2% which Be hath made for his crea- 
tures to keep; the Law of natural an 
efiary Agents; the law which angel 
in Heaven obey ; the Law whereunto, 
by the light of reaſon, men find them- 
ſelves bound in that they are men; 
the Law which they made by compoſi- 
tion for multitudes and politique Socte- | 
ties of men to be guided by; the Law 
3 belongeth unto each nation; the 
that concerneth the fellowſhip cf 


nec 


T 


L 


. and laſtly 


the Law which God 


bimſelf hath ſupernaturally revealed 


Tc 
44 


POPULAR 


might feradveniure have been mult 
AND MORE PLAUSIBLE I 


VULGAR EARS, F this diſcourſe had been 
ſpent in EXTOLLING THE FORCE of 
Laws, in fhewing the GREAT NECES: 


5 8 


and 


OF THEM, 
AGGRAVATING 


in 


2 
71 
77 


Y WHOM PUBLIC 
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when they are GOOD, | 
THEIR OF- 


LAWS ARE 


But El 


64 222 * 
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te gſinuch as with ſuch kind of matter THE 


« PASSIONS OF MEN are rather ſtirred one 


« way or other, than THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
any way ſet forward unto the trial of 
«© that whereof there is doubt made, I 
© have therefore turned afide from that 
© BEATEN PATH, and choſen, tho' a 
«© LESS EASY, yet a more profitable way, 
in regard of the end we propoſe [6]. 

F Great Names, however, are ſtill of great 
| fervice to his Lordſhip : for tho' he cannot 
profit by their lights, he can ſhine at their 
expence: and, having well chicaned their ex- 
preſſions, can convert the truths, contained 
in them, to his own uſe. Let me give you, 
out of many, one example of this kind. 
Hook ER and Locke have been ſuppoſed 
to write tolerably well on the origin of 
civil Government. Alas! nl fine Theſes. 
There is nothing ſo well done, which his 
Lordſhip cannot mend. He reproves Both 
of them, with much ſolemnity, for 
| repreſenting mankind to themſelves, like 
2 number of ſavage individuals cut of So- 
Cety, in their natural State, inſtead of conſi- 
ging them as members ef families from 


tour birth. © This (he ſays) has made. 


[6] Bank Pa E Sets 26. 
*L 4 © them 
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*© them reaſon INCONSISTENTLY, and on 
*© a FALSE FOUNDATION. LU<nconfiſtenth, 
* becaule they ſometimes acknowledge pa- 
*© ternal Government to have preceded 
** civil, and yet reaſon about the inſtituti- 
« on of civil, as if men had then firſt 
* aſſembled in any kind of ſociety, or had 
* been ſubject to any kind of rule; for 
* to ſay that the Law of nature was of it- 
* ſelf ſuch a rule, and that every one of 
* theſe independent inhabitants of the 
* earth did or might exerciſe Juſtice for 
*© himſelf, and others on thoſe who violat- 
* cd the Law, was language unworthy ef 
4 Mr. Locke, and unneceſſary 1 
tem. — Falſehy, becauſe it is eaſy to de- 
© monſtrate that mankind never was in 
* ſuch a State [/].“ 

To ſay the truth, eaſy enough, and like 
demonſirating day-light. A man need oniy 
open his eyes to fee that a Mother does not 
abandon her infant, as ſoon as ſhe has 
dropt it, nor the Father renounce the cate 
of them. Is it poſſible then that Hook, 
Locks and their Followers, ſhould want, 
to be told by his Lordſhip ſo obvious 2 
truth, “ That, before civil Society, maſs 


PrirosoPHyY, 1 5 3 


kind ſtarted not up like muſhrooms, a 
number of ſavage individuals, but lived in 
- tribes and families.” Why then, you aſk, 
did not HooKER and Locks ſo conſider 
them, when they were deducing the origin 
of civil Society ? For two very important 
realons; and, one would think, very obvi- 
ous ones. 

Firſt becauſe the real origin of civil 
Society appearing equally on either ſuppo- 
fition, the truths, Which followed from 
it, were Clearer ſeen, as leſs embarraſſed, 
by confidering mankind before civil Socie- 
ty as individuals. i 

But this was not all. Had They conſi- 
dered men before civil ſociety as ranked 
ander tribes, the rights belonging to the 
Heads of tamilies, thus brought into 
view, tho' neither relative to, nor connected 


with, thoſe of a civil kind, might have 


given too much countenance, to that ab- 
lurd Syſtem, which derives political Rule 
from thePatriarchal; a ſyſtem which, both 
tor its ablurdities and miſchiefs, it was the 
purpote of Lock and HooKkER to diſcredit. 


The former therefore did judiciouſly to 


0 
alle OM he might do it truly; for the exer- 
"1: of juſtice no more belonged to Father: 


no 
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of Families, as ſuch, than the exerciſe if 
Regal prerogative) that, before the inſti- 
tution of Civil Society, every one of the 
independent inhabitants of the earth did, e- 


might, exerciſe juſtice for himſelf and other; 
on theſe who violated the Law. Yet this, 


his Lordſhip calls language unworthy df 
his Maſter. Nay, ſo great a ſtranger is he | 
to this whole matter, that he declares the | 
repreſentation to be UNNECESSARY : where- 
as we {ce it was done to keep the unwa- 
ry from being miſted by the fight of cir- | 
cumſtances of no uſe to aſſiſt an honeſt | 
man's judgment, and which knaves miglit | 
wreſt to the ſupport of error. 

But to proceed with our Subject. His 
Lordſhip goes on againſt the Book of the 
Alliance in this Manner: * This imagi— 
* nary Contract, in ſhort, whether well or 
ill made, never exiſted at any time, nor 
e in any Country; though, to have been 
te real, and really authorized, it ſhould 
“have been the ſame at all times and in 
* all Countries where Chriſtianity was pro- 
% pagated. Political Societies make and 
© alter and break their Alliances, as the va- 


© Trying reaſon of ſtate ſuggeſts, Different 
«© orders of civil Government in the ſame 


& Society 
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ec Soclety change, and with them the 
© whole Conſtitution of ſuch Governments, 
gas reaſon or paſſion, the intereſts or the 
© diſpoſitions of men determine them. But 
Religion given by God is in its nature 
« mvariavle, And therefore if a Religi- 
« ous Society with certain privileges, 
© immunities, and prerogatives be neceſſary 
to preſerve it fo, the order and conſtitu- 
ien of ſuch a Society mult be invariable 
© too. The Church muſt be eſtabliſhed 
by the ſame divine Authority as the Re- 
* 11210n, and be by conſequence independ- 
*ent of the State. But nothing of this 
kind has been. Chriſt's Kingdom was 
* not of this World. He ſent out his A= 
* poities to teach, and to baptize; and 
the utmoſt power he gave them, beſides 
dat of working Miracles to convince and 
to convert, was to ſhake off the duſt of 
their fect, and to proteſt againſt the in- 
fidelity of thoſe who refuſed to receive 
them, and the Goſpel they publiſhed. 
The Apoſtles ordained others to accom- 
' Fanv and to ſucceed them in the ſame 
' %1ce, the office of teaching and baptiz- 
ing. The Apoſtles could give no more 
power than they received; and no ar- 
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e geducing Civil Society from its true C- 


% Men of the Benefits it produces, affirm 
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* thing that paſſed, or from any thing 
© that theſe Men did for the Maintenance 
« of their Sect, while Chriſtianity was 2 
« Sect [8.]” 

This imaginary Contract (he ſays) neui 
exiſted at any time or in any country. If he 
means, a Contract actually and formally 
executed, I have given an anſwer to that 
already, and have ſhewn, that the objection 
holds equally againſt the original contra? 
between King and People; which I ſup— 
pole his Lordſhip deems not to be alto- 
gether ſo imaginary but that the preragu- 
tive of the one, and the rights of the 
other, ought every where to be regulat- 
ed on the principles there laid down, 
But you ſhall hear the Author of the A. 
lance on this matter. 

g] When I ſay that all regular polici- | 
e ed States had an E/ftabliſhed Religion, | 


© mean no more than He would do, who, 
* ripginal, ſhould, in order to perſuade 


e that all Nations had a Civil Policy. For 
& as this Writer could not be ſuppoled to 


„114177 


[DS] Vol. iv. p. 419 20. [] Alliarce, p 
EY 1 5 & med! 1 


1 
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© mean that every one conſtituted a free 
«State, on the Principles of public Liber- 
« ty, which yet was the only Society he 
purpoſed to prove was founded on Truth, 
and productive of public Good; becauſe 
« it is notorious, that the far greater Part 
of Civil Policies are founded on different 
Principles; or abuſed to different Ends: 
e fo neither would I be underſtood to 
mean, when I ſay all Nations concurred 


ein making this Unzon, that they all ex- 


* actly diſcriminated the Natures, and 
« fairly adjuſted the Rights of both Socie- 
e ties, on the Principles here laid down; 
* tho" an F/?7abhſhment reſulting from this 
** Diſcrimination and Adjuſtment be the 
only one I would be ſuppoſed to recom- 
* mend. On the contrary, I know this 
Union has been generally made on miſta- 
* ken Principles; or, if not ſo, hath de- 
*© generated in length of Time; by which 
means the National Religion in the Pa- 


gan World hath been moſt commonly a 


* dlave to the State; and in the Chriſtian 
_ * oyſter, the State ſometimes a Slave to 
the Eſtabliſhed Church. And as it was ſuffi- 
* cient for that Writer's Purpoſe, that thoſe 
Societies whether good or bad, proved the 
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« Senſe all Men had of the Benefits re- 
« ſulting from Civil Policy in general, 
te though they were oft miſtaken in the 
Application; ſo it is for Ours, that thi 
ce univerſal Concurrence in the two Socie- 
ce ties to unite, ſhews the Senſe Mankind 
ce had of the Uſefulneſs of ſuch an Un, 
And laſtly, as that Writer's Principles 
* are not the leſs true on account of the 
5s general Deviation from them in forming 


Civil Societies; ſo may not the plain 


« ones of Alliance here delivered; tho' ſo 
« few States have ſuffered themſelves to be 
« directed by them in Practice; nor any 
& Man before delivered them in Specula- 
« tion; eſpecially if, as in that Caſe, ſo in 
ce this, we can derive ſuch Make and 
ce Degeneracy from their Cauſes, It would 
« draw me too far out of my Way to ex- 
plain diſtinctly the Cauſes of the Miflake; 
ce and the intelligent Reader, who care- 
<« fully attends to the whole of this Dil- 
e courſe, will not be at a Loſs to diſcover 


ee the moſt confiderable of them ; ſome of 


«© which I have already hinted at; and 
© others, I may poſlibly, in the Sequel of 
ce this Diſcourſe, take occaſion to mention. 


As for the Degeneracy, we have obſerv- 
IL 
« ed, 
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| « eq, that the Alliance is of the Nature of 
| « the FOEDERA INZ®QUALIA : Now, the 
s common Iflue of ſuch, Grotius acquaints 
| «us with, in theſe Words: Interim verum 
| © off accidere plerumgque, ut qui ſuperior eft 
in fœdere, $1 1S POTENTIA MULTUM 
© ANTECELLAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM 
| © proPRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRAESER= 
E © T1» $1 FOEDUS PERPETUUM SIT [9.] 

E But if, by, never exiſted, his Lordſhip 
means, that the mutual rights and privileges 
| cfeither Society, which naturally follow ſuch 
en Alliance, were never actually exerciſed and 
enjoyed by the two Societies, his aſſertion 
| i: falſe. They are at this preſent actually 
| cxerciſed and enjoyed by the two Societies, 
in ENGLAND, under our happy Conſtitu- 
E tion of Church and State, And it was a 
principal purpoſe of the Book of the Alli- 
| cc: to ſhew they are ſo, in order to rea- 
E lize the Theory. Here again it may not 
| : be improper to give you the Author's 
words: © We ſee how unreaſonable and 
E © even how impolitic our Adverſaries are, 
* when in their ill humour with Eſiabliſp- 
Vente, they chuſe to pick a quarrel with 
thcir own; where the natural Religion 


1 


9 De jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. i. cap. iii. $ 21. 
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«js on a footing exactly agreeable to the 
„ nature of a free Convention between 
“ Church and State, on the principles of 
«© the Laws of Nature and Nations. A 
ce felicity, they ſhould have known, that 
* ſcarce any other People on the face of 
1 ce the earth can boaſt of. In England 
ſi. | ce alone the original terms of this Conven- 
ii * gion are kept up to ſo exactly, that this 
[i account of the Alliance between Chur 
I « and State ſeems rather a copy of the 
1 | * Church and State of England, than a | 
i Theory, as indeed it was, formed ſolely 
* on the contemplation of Nature, and 
© the unvariable reaſon of things ¶ 10.] 

To make this contract (ſays his Lordſhip) 
real, and to be really authorized, it ſhould 
have been the fame at all times and in al 
countries where Chriſtianity was profeſſed. 
In other words, © Right muſt receive 
ce it's nature from Fact: or, in ſtil 
plainer terms, © Right becomes Wrong 
* when rejected, and Wrong becomes 
«© Right when received.” How would 
this ſound when applied to the oRIGINAL 
CoxnTRAcT between Prince and People! 
to make it real and to be really author! 


[10] Alliance, p. 167-8. | 
#4 P 
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i: {rauld have been the ſame at all times and 

'n all countries, where civil rule had been 

mntroduced, | + 

But political Societies (he ſays) make and 

| alter and break their alliances as the varying 

rain of flate ſuggeſts. If he only ſpeaks 

| of ſuch which make theſe alterations juſtly, 
tis the ſame in the Alliance between Church 
end State. The Author has ſhewn that, in 1 
this reſpect, the Alliances of political So- 1 
| cicties with one another, and the Alliance 
ef the political with the religious, ſtand juſt 
| upon the ſame footing. * If there be (ſays 
the Author) more religious Societies than 
one at the time of Convention, the State 
allies itſelf with the largeſt of thoſe religi- 
E © ous Societies. It is It the State ſhould do 
d, becauſe the larger the religious Society 
| is, where there is an equality in other points, 
dhe better enabled it will be to anſwer 
"the ends of the Alliance. It is ſcarce 
E © /:/1b/e it ſhould be otherwiſe, becauſe 
| © the two Societies being compoſed of the 
ame individuals, the greatly prevailing 
|  Rclivion muſt. have a majority of it's 
l © members in the aſſemblies of State, who 
naturally prefer their own religion 
any other, Hence we ſee the reaſon 
ö M © why 
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ing Church, for the reaſons which made 


162 A Vitwoft L. BoLINGBROKE“s 
* why the [fþi/copal is the eſtabliſhed 
Church in England; and the Preſoyte- 
* 7727 the eſtabliſhed Church in Scotland. 
Hence too we ſee the reaſon of what waz 
before obſerved, concerning the durati- 
* on of this Alliance: that it is perpetud 
** but not irrevocable: i. e. It ſubſiſts jul 
* ſo long as the Church, thereby eſtab- 
* liſhed, maintains it's ſuperiority of ex- 
'* tent; which when it loſes to any confi- | 
ee derable degree, the Alliance becomes 
** void. For the united Church being 
* then no longer able to perform it's pan 
* of the Convention, which is formed on 
* reciprocal conditions, the State become | 
6 difengaged: and a new Alliance is ot 
* courle contracted with the now prevait | 


* the od. Thus formerly, the Alliance 
* between the Pagan Church and the Em- 
© pire of Rome was diflolved ; and the 
* Chri/iian eftabliſhed in it's place: and 
te of late, the Alliance between the Pi 
*© Courch and the Kingdom of Engl 

1 


* was broken; and another made wi! i 
the Proteflant, in it's ſtead [I.]“ 77 


[ [ ] Allia icty Pe | 1 9 7 9 8. 
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Different orders of civil government, in 
e ſame Socrety, change, (lays his Lordſhip) 
aud with them the ewhole Conſtitution of fuch 
Governments, as reafen or paſſin, the intereſts 
cr diſpaſitions of men determine them. And is 
it not the ſame in Church- Government? It 
is here N there Preſbyteny; and 
in another place Independency. 
But, a Religion given by Gd is in its 
nature invariable. In its DocTRrINE it is 
E confelled to be ſo. Yes, and in its Dis- 
E cM LING likewiſe, (fays his Lordſhip) and 
chus ſtands my argument, Fa religious 


,” 


{ 


1 Society WItD certal a privileges, tmmunitles, 
ond prer galives, be neceſſary to preſerve it 
% the order we conſtitution of fuch a So- 
Joey muſt be invariable too. Fhe infer- 
Jence is juſt. But who, that holds the 
ſ principles of the Alliance, againſt which 
| Us Lordſhip 1s here Ig; ever {up- 
b pore, that ene certain ſet of ' pravileges, 
unities and prerogatives was neceſſary 
1 to preſerve a religious Society! in that State 
d Condition ? They ſay, Religion com- 
oled a Society! 9 it had any of thoſe 
8 ges, immunities and prerogatives 
pon of which it had till it came into Al- 
i with the 8 tate; and none of which 
| *M 2 it 
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Specific form of Church-Government «- 


fore intended to be invariable, becauſe Mo- 


164 A Vitwof L. BoLINCBRORE's 


it holds longer than the Alliance laſts, 
Bat, if by a ſtrange liberty of exprefſion, his 
Lordſhip means, by privileges, immunities 
and prerogatives, only CHURCH-Govggy- 
MENT in general, ſo far forth as it is a Society; 
F own that this is zeceſſary to preſerve a re- 
ligious Society in the State and Condition of 
a Society: But then, give me leave to fay, 
it does not follow from thence, that he r 
der and conſtitution of ſuch a Society muſt te 
invariable bo: Becauſe Church Govern- 
ment may be adminiſtred by an Epiſcops- 
cy, a Preſbytery, or an Independency. The 


mongſt the Jews was preſcribed, and there. 


ſes united the Religion to the State, under 
the collective name of Law : The ſpeciic 
form of Church-Government among! 
Chriſtians was not preſcribed, and therefore 
none ſeems intended to be invariably fol 
lowed, becauſe Jeſus did not unite his Re- 
ligion to the State, but left it to particular 
Churches to follow ſuch as was moſt agree. 
able to the forms of thoſe civil Societies, it 
which they were to be eſtabliſhed. For th 
purpoſe it was ſufficient that he inſtitute 
his Religion, a Secicty, by directing the 

member 


6 


oc 
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members of it to hear the Church, and by 
sppointing Officers as its organs to convey 
it's deciſions. On this matter it may not be 
improper again to hear the Author of the 
Alliance, who ſpeaking of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Churches, has theſe words: 
„This, Both had in common, to be poli- 
* tical Societies by divine appointment; 
© but different in this, that Gop, for w/e 
* engs, minutely preſcribed the whole mode 

* of jewiſh policy: and CHRIST, on the 
* contrary, with the ſame divine wifdom 

* only conſtituted his Church a policied 
6 Society! in general; and left the mode 
* of it to human diſcretion [2]. 

Thoſe ends, the Author thus explains, 
11 another place. The 7Jew?/b Religion 
* was, like the true natural, which it rati- 
* fied, eſſentially fitted to compoſe a So- 
"Clety ; and like the Chriſtian, of which it 
was the firſt rudiment, really ſuch by 

© divine appointment. But then unlike 
* the Chriſtian, in this, that it was not 

e left independent of civil Government, 
© to unite with it at its pleaſure, on terms 

agreed upon; but was for great and 
* Wile reaſons inſtantaneouſly united to it, 
[2] Alliance, p. 104. 

*M 3 by 
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between two bodies that were to continue 


another, and perfect incorporation | 3 * 


ment, it muſt be mndependent of the State: 


no purpoſe even tho' = could prove tt. 
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« by God himſelf. Which allo he was 
e pleaſed to do, not by way of Alliance as 


© diſtinct, butby mutual converſion into one 


His Lordſhip then owns, that if Church 

3 eſtabliſhed by the ſame 45 dine autÞority os 
e religion, (that is, if religion be formed 
5 it into a Society) 10 is by conſequence ind:- 
pende mt of the State. I am apt to ſuſpech 
I here grants more than he is aware of: 
For it foll: ows from this conceſſion, that if 
the Chriſtian Religion even compoſes a Soci- 
ty by nature, tho' not by divine appoint- 


becauſe the zzdependency does not ariſe from 
the Authority which formed it, but fromthe 
nature eſſential to it. And the Author cf 
the Alliance has ſhewn [4] that Religion 
compolcs a Society by natural right. His 
Ear ihip's endeavour therefore to avoid the 
conſequence of independency, by affirming that 
Lb Church was not ef/abliſhed by the fame d. 
Une autborit W. as the Religion, would be 0 
However let us hear how he ſupports his 
opinion. 


1 „„ 3 1 1 i ' 
EY SeliifliCoy D. 17 O. [+ ö Book ts C 


PHriLlLosoyHnyY. ͤ N 
His firſt argument is the declaration of 
Teſus himſelf, that bs Kingdom was not of 
this World. The very argument employed 
oy the Author of the Alliance, to prove 
the contrary. The queſtion is, whe- 
ther Chriſt's Religion compoſes a Society; 
and his Lordſhip quotes a declaration of 
our Saviour, to prove 1t does not ; which, 
by the very terms, proves it does. For 
what is a Kingdom but a Society? And 
what is the not being of this world, but a 
wark of 1ndependency? Which indeed the 
Author of the Alliance employs to prove, 
E that the Church and State are independent 
| oncof another. For was Chriſt's Religion a 
E Kingdom of this world, the conſequence 
} would be, that either the State 1s dependent 
on t the Church, or the Church on the 
1 State; becauſe, in that caſe, both having 
orgcivꝝ POWER, (as all Eingdoms of this 
r have) a mutual 7ndependency would 
make that ſoleciſm in Politics called, 1M- 
F PektUMs IN IMPERIO: Whereas, Christ's 
8 1ngdon not being of this MVorld, and bis 
fAprſtles, as his Lordſhip rightly oblerves, 
| having 10 power, (Veſedes Mn racks) but that 
I 75 facing, exhorting, and proteſbing again 


My, 74 U: , 


1, e. having no cuercide power, 
* M 4 there 
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there remains no pretence for its dependency 
on the State. 

His Lordſhip's ſecond Argument againſt 
the independency of the Church is, that 
Jeſus ſcut cut his Apoſiles to teach, and 1 
baptize, and the utmoſt power he gave them, 
beſides that of awerking miracles to convince | 
and to convert, was to fhake off the duſt if 
their feet, and to proteſt againſt the infil 

 lity of thoſe who refuſed to receive then, 
and the Goſpel they publiſhed. The Apoſils 
ordained others to accompany and to ſucteed 
them in the ſame Office of teaching and bo- 

zizing. The Apoſtles could give no mir 
power than they bad received. 

1. He is to prove that Chriſtian Religion 
did not compoſe a Society by inſtitution. 
And how does he go about it? By an 
argument which ſhews it to be a Socicty h 
zr/1:tution, tho' without coercive power; 
the very Society which the Author of the 
Alliance contends for. Jeſus ſent cut li 
Apoſtles, —they 1 others to accompi!,) 
and io fucceed them, Here muſt plainly it 
2 Society ola; where you find office! 
appointed, and a oraviien for their Succe: 
fion.—The wt rfl / wer they had was to fel 
and baptiae tie 1690 willing rec * th 

2 0 
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Goſpel. Here all coercive power is exclud- 
ed, and that excluſion makes the Society 
independent, What more may be inferred 
from this account, and which his Lordſhip 
ſhould have inferred, is, that tho' a Socie- 
ty was inſtituted, yet the particular form 
of Church-Government was left to human 
appointment : But he could find no Socie- 
ty of Chriſt's appointment, becauſe he did 
not ſee a particular form of Church-Govern- 
ment minutely preſcribed, as in the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. Tho', had he found ſuch a 
one, it would, when he leaſt ſuſpected it, 
have been moſt to his purpoſe ; for of ſuch 
and only of ſuch, he might have ſaid truly, 
that being given by God, it is in its nature 
invariable, 

2, His obſervation, that the Apoſiles could 
give n more power than they had received, 
inſinwates that the Author of the Alliance 
contended for inberent coercive power in the 
Church, which is miſrepreſenting his Adver- 
lary, who expreſly holds, that the Church 
has no ſuch power, while wnallied; and 
when allied, receives it, in a very limited 
manner, from the State; and enjoys it no 
longer than the Alliance continues. But 
thele mitrepreſentations are things efſential 

to 
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to his Lordſhip's polemics. Thus again, 
* To pretend that the Church has a right 
e to the former i. e. wealth and gran- 
* dour] by compac? or by virtue of any 


Alliance with the State, would be to ſay 


ce whatever comes uppermoſt in a wa1N- 
ce $ICAL EEAD.[5].” This is to inſinuate 
that the Author of the Alliance pretend; 
that the Church has a right to wealth ond 
grandeur, by virtue of this Alliance, Now 
the Author himſelf, where he ſpeaks of the 
motives Which the Church had for allying 
with the State, expreſly aftirms, that He ac- 
guifition of honcurs, riches, and power coull 
not be one. His reaſon is, that 77 would te 
zmpertinent in a Church to aim at them, bi- 
cauſe they are things a Church could neil cr 
fe nor profit by | "61. | 

His Lordſhip concludes this long para- 
graph in theſe words — No argument (, 
right can be drawn from any thing that 
paſſed, ner from any thing that theſe mel 


[the Apoſtles] did for the maintenance 9 


their Sect, while Chriſtianity was a Sell. 
His ee here forgets, as uſual, the Per- 
ſonage he aſſumes, which is that of 2 Be- 
lever, vho 1 5 es, the Apoſtles acted, 
in all things, by the direction of theit 


5 / 


[5] Vol. 1 Ms * C04. 65 I. An ices P- later: 
| Maſters ; 


13 


PHIL OST. 
| Maſter : conſequently, ar argument OF 
| 21GHT MAY be drawn from every thing that 
ö paſſed, and from all they did, in ſupport or 
| inaintenance of their Set while Chriſtianity 
vs a Sec?, It is true, if we ſuppoſe the 
Apoſtles to be Politicians like his Lordſhip, 
| who put in practice all kind of means to 
| _ and maintain their Party, no ar- 
Ny "right can be drawn from any 
ching g they did. But when God directs 
. he action of his Miniſters in the propa- 
| (ation of Religion, we know from his at- 
tributes, that no rights of Humanity or So- 
E city will be violated; and conlequently, 
E from every ſuch action, an argument of 
gb may be drawn. | 
If, indeed, his Lordſhip meant no more 
his wiſe obſervation than this, That, 
E {rom what the apoſtles did, to affert and 
maintain the independency of Chriſt's Reli- 
Lon, while it remained a Sect, mo argu- 
ent of r17ht can be drawn to prove it mult 
: continue independent when it becomes la- 
Med, T perfectly agree with him: and 1 
5 bas ebut one objetion to the underſtanding 
=P in this ſenſe, which is, that it ſupports 
Theory of the Ml ane, which, Ipreſume, 
* hot his Lordſhip's intention. Beſides, 
ö it 
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it contradicts what he ſo much labours to 
prove, that, if the independency of the 
Church was of divine inſtitution, the 
Church could not give it up, when 1 it en- 


tered into Alliance. 
In a word, the whole of his Lordſhip 


reaſoning againſt an Alliance between Churd) 
and State, from the nature of a Church, 
may be reduced to theſe four propoſitions: 

If Chriſtianity be not a Society by 
divine inſtitution, it is no Society at all. 

If Chriſtianity be an independent So- 
ciety by divine inſtitution, it could not give 
up its independency to the State. 

3. If Chriſtianity be a Society by di- 
vine inſtitution, a certain form of Church 
government muſt be explicitly pre- 
jicribed. | 
. If ſuch a form be explicitly pre- 
ſcribed, then that Form, and the Diſcipline 
which belongs to it, muſt be as unalter- 
able as the Doctrine; which is contra- 
ry to the genius of this ſuppoſed Al 
ance. 

Now I have ſhewn, that every one of 
theſe four propoſitions is utterly devoid of al 
truth and reaſon, 


Alter 
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After theſe exploits, nothing remained to 


make his Lordſhip's victory compleat againſt 
Alliances and Eſtabliſhments, but to diſcredit 
that firſt and moſt famous of all, made by 
COoNSTANTINE. *© This great Revolution 


ec 


(ſays he) was effected in part by circum- 


' ſtances I have mentioned, and by others 


* 
* 


that favoured the growth of Chriſtianity. 
The imperial Authority did the reſt, but 
did it ill, ſo ill, that the chief of thoſe poli- 
tical views which CON ST ANT INH had in 
making this ESTABLISHMENT were de- 
cated by it, and the admiſſion of a re- 


* ligious Society into the State, in the 


manner in which he admitted it, was 
the cauſe of all the eccleſiaſtical and theo- 
logical evils, that have followed from 
bis time to ours, and that are fo falſly 
imputed to Religion itſelf. We may be 
aſſured, that the SocIETY co-operated 
with the CoukT, to bring about a Revo- 
lution ſo much to their advantage; and 
thought themſelves happy enough to be 
dependent, not independent on the Em- 
peror; his inſtruments not his alles, 
whatever appearances he might give, or 
luffer them to aſſume, in thoſe ſolemn. 
eccleftaſtical farces, wherein he condeſ- 

« cended 
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cended to act, in ſome reſpects, a ſe- 
cond part. — But while he recalled to 


his mind, as he did molt probably, the 


great ſervice Religion was of to ancient 


Rome, he ſeemed to forget, that when 
that Religion flouriſhed, and was of ſo 
much ſervice to the State, it was under 
the immediate inſpection of the State, 
There was no Council but the Senate to 
define Doctrines, nor. to regulate Ditci- 
pline. And men were at the head of the 
religious, becauſe they were at the head of 
the civil, adminiſtration; inftead of being 


at the head of the latter, becauſe they 


were at the head of the former. — He 
Constantine] meaned that this | ſpiritual 
power] ſhould be diſtinct from the civil; 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT 
OF ONE ANOTHER, and both depen- 
dent on him [y]. 

That noble part of Loclativs, the ad- 


juſting the rights and privileges, the ſettling 
bounds and limits of the Two 1 
his Lordſhip, as we ſaid before, ſeems muci 
a ſtranger to. Indeed, every new e 
makes e iznorance but the more notorious, 
by his trying to diſguiſe it by Contra FOLCTIONS, 


[4] Vol. iv. p. 422—445. 
| 1 
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In the eſtabliſhment of Religion under 
ConSTANTINE, the Church, he ſays, be- 
came dependent on the ſupreme civil Ma- 
giſtrate. They thought themfeFoves happy © 
| c1cugh (ſays he) f be dependent, not inde- 
| pendent on the Emperor; bis inſtruments, net 
his allies, Yet, in the ſame breath, he 
tells us, that this very Emperor was con- 
| tented to gf a fecond part to theſe his in- 
| /ruments, or, in other words, to become 
ſeirs: Nay, he expreſly affirms, that 
Chriſtianity was on another footing in mew 
Rome, than Paganifin had been in the old: 
Now Pg he tells us, was the in- 
'rument of the ſupreme Magiſtrate. Chri- 
ait ty then, muſt be an Ally, not an inſiru- 
ment to the ſupreme Magiltrate. His Lord- 


1141 74 


hip ſays, this Eſtablihme Was 2, very ill 
Eg I 
ade: Be that as it will, all the world will 


alow it, to be here very III repreſented. — 
G 4 all Con/taniine's political VIEWS, 
Ul the good he intended, This is not unlikely. 
We have an example before us, his Lord- 
ſtu 08 Eſſays throughout, where we find that 
0 Jet aaitlions can do more 3 they Can 2 
al the evil be intended. 

But if you aſk, WI Fs in this account of 
CoxsT a \NTINESs eſtablil ment, the Church 
b cne while, made the af rument, and ano- 


/ 
4 | then 
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ther, the Ally of the civil Magiſtrate? J 
will tell you. His Lordſhip had decried 
the ALLIANCE both in act and right, 


There never was in FAC'T, ſuch an Alli. | 


ance, ſays his Lordſhip. To countenance 
this aſſertion, ConSTANTINE'S FEftabliſj 
ment is repreſented as being made on diffe- 
rent terms; terms, whereby the Church be- 
came the tool and inſtrument of the civil 
Magiſtrate.— But then again, he was to 
ſhew that ſuch an Alliance was not of 


RIGHT, as being very miſchievous to the | 


State : This turns the Tables ; and then 
ConsTANTINE meaned, that the ſpiritual 


power ſhould be diſtincs from the civil, aud 


that they ſhould be INDEPENDENT or ox 


ANOTHER (for he all along miſrepreſentz 


the Theory of the Alliance, as making the 
Church keep its zndependency after the Uni- 
on) — indeed he ſays, and both dependent a 
bimſelf [8]; but this was only added to ſof- 
ten the contradiction, To ſuch wretched 


Jargon, do his Principles ever and anon 


reduce him: The Religious and Civil So- 
ciety are independent of one another; Jet 


the Religious is dependent on the ſupteme 


Magittrate; 7. e. on him who repte— 


8) Vol. iv. p. 445. 


ſents 
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; the civil Society, and is at it's 


25 now let us examine the ſeveral 


parts of this curious paragraph, without 
any particular regard to the contradic- 
tions. 

He fays, the Church was happy end 70 


be dehendent, NOT INDEPENDENT, on the 


Emfe peror his Inſiruments, not his Allies. 
This ſentence is made up of a falſe inſinua- 
ig, and a miſtaken confe equence. The in- 
ination is that the Author of the Alliance 
holds, the INGependency of the Church, on 
the Magiſtrate, dureimg an Eſtabliſhment; 
and that if the Church be dependent, it is 
the Inſtrument, not the Aly, of the State. 
The miſtaken conſequence, Grotius (as his 
Lordſhip finds him quoted by the Author 
vi the Alliance) might have prevented. 
This (fays the Author) is what GRO- 
Ts calls adus inæquale. Inæquale 
: FOLDUS, hic intelligo quod ex ipſa vi 
pactionis MAN ENTEM PRELATIONEM 
© Cuandam alteri donat: Hoc eſt ubi quis 
© fenetur alterius imperium ac majeſtatem 
conſervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUS Ho- 
qN0RIS, inferior plus auxilii deferatur. 


* N cc De 
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= De jr. B. & ee. uh Set] 
21 [].“ Hence, in the opinion of thi 
great Lawyer, it appears, that alliance and 
dependence are very conſiſtent. 

In ancient Rome, ſays his Lordſhip, ther: 
was no Council, but the Senate, to DEFINE 
DocTRiNEs, mor fo REGULATE Disc 
PLINE, Now in antient Rome it fo hap- | 
pened, there were no doctrines to define[ 10], 
And as to Diſcipline, it was not the Senate, 
but the Colleges of the Prieſts which 7 
gulated that. When the Senate imagined | 
the neceſſities of State required the obſcr- | 
vance of certain Rites, they ſent to the | 
Prieſts for their directions concerning the 
regulation of them. The ſenate miglt | 
chuſe whether they would have them cel: 
brated ; but if that was their choice, th 
were tied down to the rules and directions | 
of their facred Books. 

On the whole, his Lordſhip aſſures us 
that ConsTANTINE eftabliſhed the Chur 
very 74, and fo ſays the Author of tit 
Alliance, Nay, which is more, he c 
plains the cauſes of it. | 


7 Oo Oo Re Fes k Liar. es 
[9] Alliance, P. 88. ſ 10 | See Dit 1 4 
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lis Lordſhip's account of Con/tantine's 


eſtabliſhment, and the Author's account of 


that by an Alliance, ſtand thus, 

I. CONSTANTINE made the church his 
Inſtruments, not his Allies. The ALLIANCE 
makes the Church the Ally, and not the 
inſtrument, of the Civil Magiſtrate. | 

2. CONSTANTINE placed men at the 


bead of the civil Adminiſtration, becauſe 


they were at the bead of the religious. The 
ALLIANCE places men at the head of the 


religious, becauſe they were at the head of 


the civil. 

3. ConSTANTINE did not take to himſelf 
the title of ſupreme head of the Church under 
Grd and Chriſt, The ALLIANCE makes 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, head of the 
Church and Defender of the Faith. 

4, CONSTANTINE gave riches and coer- 
cive power t9 the Church without aſſuming 

his n nacy or headſbip. The ALLI- 
ANCE, when it gave riches and coercive 
power to the Church, conferred the Supre- 
macy on the civil Magiſtrate. | 

His Lordſhip's concluſion from all this 
long ſtory of ConSTANTINE is, that 
He and his Succeſſors raiſed that ſpirt- 
tz] tyranny, which was eſtabliſhed and 

"I 2 * grown 
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te grown into full firength before 
* CHARLES THE GREAT [I].“ And 
what could we expect leis when every term 


in the Alliance was violated or neglected? 


This was juſt as natural as that civil 
Tyranny ſhould grow to a head, when the 
terms of the original contract between 
prince and people, had not been adverted 
to, or obſerved? In a word, the miſ- 
chiefs, which, his Lordſhip tells us, 
followed from Conflantine's eſtabliſhment 
are the beſt recommendation of the rhecry 
of the Alliance; a theory formed, as it 
were, and fitted to avoid, and guard againit, 
them: It has in fact done ſo, and render- 


ed our preſent Conſtitution of Church and 


State the moſt happy of any upon the face 
of the earth. 

At laſt, as if on ſet purpoſe to recommend 
the Theory of the Alliance, his Lordſhip 
concludes his Section concerning Cox- 
STANTINE IN theſe words: Thus it 

ſeems to me that the great and funda- 
% mental error, from whence fo many 
others proceeded, and which Cov- 
ce STANTINE COMMITTED IN THE Es- 


[1] Vol. iv. p. 446. 
c TABLISH- 


greater encomium on the principles of the 
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TABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY, 
was this, he admitted a Clergy into an 
eſtabliſhment, on the ſame foot, on which 
this order had ſtood. while Chriſtianity 


was the Religion, and theſe men were the 


heads, the directors, the governors, and 


magiſtrates of a Set, by no authority, 
but that of the Sect itſelf. He admitted 


them veſted with this authority, which 
might be neceſſary as long as Chriſtians 
made a Sect apart, out of the protection 
of the laws; and which became un- 
neceflary and dangerous, when Chriſti- 
anity had a legal eſtabliſhment. — The 
conduct of Conſtantine on this occaſion 


mult needs appear extremely abſurd to 
every one who confiders the conſe- 


quences it had [2].“ Can there be a 


Alliance? The fundamental error of Con- 
STANTINE'S eftabliſhment was, the ſuf- 
{ring the Church to RETAIN 1T's IN DE“ 
”"ENDENCY. The fundamental condition 
ol! eſtabliſhment on the theory of Alliance 
s, that the Church G1ves uP 1T's INDE- 


PENDENCY. 


[2] Vol. iv. p. 438—9. 
N47 After 
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After this, will you not wonder to 


hear him return again to his abuſe of 


the ALLIANCE? © The ſole intention and 
s ſole effect of it [the theologic ſyſtem of 
the ſchools] © was to eſtabliſh an eccleſiaſti- 
* cal Empire, under that ſpiritual Monarch 
** the Pope, and his ſpiritual Miniſters the 
« Clergy. Tris WAS THE EFFECT or 
*© THAT SUPPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
ce THE CHURCH AND STATE [z].“ 
Before, it was CONSTANTINE and his 
Succeſſers, who raiſed that ſpiritual Tyran- 
ny [4]: And it was done, he fays, by 
means of his Effabliſhment ; which ſuffered 
the Church to retain its independency, 
and admitted it on the ſame foot on whic) 
it bad flood while it was a ſect [5]. But 
now, it is the ſuppeſed Alliance beter 
Church and State which raited this ſpiritual 
Tyranny; an Alliance which will not 
fuffer the Church to retain it's indepen- 
dency. | 
We have ſeen ſuch amazing inſtances of 
his Lordſhip's contradifions, as to be 
ſurprized at nothing. Sometimes, when 


[3] Vol. iv. p. 621 —2. [4] Vol. iv. p. 446. 
50 Vol. Iv. P. 438. | 


Fall 
- 
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rapt in a fit of rhetoric, he does, by his 
contradictions, what the man in the Play 
did by his ingratitude, he ſtrives to cover 
the monſtrous bulk of them, by a propor- 
tionable ſize of words; ſometimes again 
he chuſes to follow the advice there given; 
19 let them go naked, that men may fee them 
the better. Here he formally maſks his 
double-face, by a premeditated falſi ficati- 
on of the Theory of the Alhance: He con- 
| {tantly avouches it for a fact, or takes it for 
1 granted throughout his whole argument 
gainſt the Book, that this Author contents 
{or and maintains the independency of the 
Church on the State, under an eſtabliſhment. 
Thisbrings CONSTANTINE's Eſtabliſhment, 
and the Eſtabliſhment on the principles of 
the ALLIANCE, pretty much to the fame 
thing; ſo that the miſchiefs aſcribed to 
one, may be ſafely transferred to the 
other. | 

i have now, Sir, as I promiſed, given 
You a view of his Lordſhip's POLITICAL 
TAL?NTs, The Author whom I have 
defended againſt him, is no further my 
Concern than as he afforded the occaſion. 
1 leſt he ſhould grow vain on this 
Hertor aiſtinction of ſeeing himſelf pick- 
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ed out from amongſt the defenders of 
Religion, to be immolated, as it were, to 
the FIRST PHILOSOPHY, let me tell him, 
that as I defended him for want of 2 
better, ſo his Lordſhip abuſed him, be. 
cauſe he could - not find a worſe. To 
ſpeak plainly, his Lordſhip conceived 
himſelf to have been perſonally affronted 
by him. And to this conceit, the fol- 
lowing words refer, where his Lordſhip 
takes leave of his Friend, in the laſt 
volume of his immortal Works, © You 
ce have, I know, at your elbow a very fall. 
* mouthed and very trifling Critic, who 
* will endeavour to IMPOSE UPON vob 
*© ON THIS OCCASION, AS HE DID ON A 
* FORMER. He will tell you, again, that 
* IconTRADICT myſelf, &c. But if the 
*f dogmatic pedant ſhould make this ob- 
* jection, be pleaſed to give him this 
anſwer, &o [G. | 

Theſe words, you fee, contain an ancc- 
dote; which, as I have the account of i 
from good hands, I ſhall not ſcruple to ley 
before you. It may ſerve at leaſt to en- 
tertain you, in quality of the Farce to tÞ 
ſerious Piece. 
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Mr. Popk had permitted Lord Bo- 
LINGBROEE to be conſidered by the pub- 
lic, as his PHILOSOPHER AND GUIDE; and 
in their converſations concerning the im- 
pious complaints againſt Providence, on 
account of the unequal diſtribution of 


things, natural and moral, in the preſent 


Syſtem, they agreed that ſuch complaints 
were beſt anſwered on the platonic princi- 
ple of TUR BEST. This encouraged the 
Poet to philoſophiſe: and the fruits of his 
ſpeculations may be found in the celebrated 
Es8av on Man. In which, if you will 

take his Lordſbip's word, Pope was fo far 
irom putting his proſe into verſe, (as has 
been invidiouſly ſuggeſted) that he has 
put Pope's verſe in proſe. They agreed, 
as we obſerved, in the principle of the Beſp. 
And Mr. Pope thought they had agreed in 
the queſtion, to which this principle was 
to be applied. But time has ſince ſhewn, 
they differed very widely, The Eſſay en 
Man is a real vindication of providence, 
againſt Libertines and Atheiſts — The 
Eſjays n the Jo Philefophy are a pretended 


vindication of Providence againſt an imagi- 


nary confederacy bete n Divines 5 


Atheiſts. — The Poet directs his argument 
againſt 
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againſt Atheiſts and Libertines in ſupport 
bf RrLIGION; — The Philoſopher, 2. 
gainſt Divines, in ſupport of NATURA“ 
L15M. But tho his Lordſhip thought fit 
to keep this a ſecret from his Friend, as 
well as from the Public; yet, after the 
prodigious ſucceſs of the Ef/ay on Man, he 
uſed to make the Poet, then alive and at 
his devotion, the frequent topic of his 
ridicule amongſt their common Acquaint- W 
ance, as a man who underſtood nothing Mt : 
of his own principles, nor ſaw to what Wl: 
they naturally led. For the truth of ths Wi 
inſtance of his Lordſhip's generofity, and WE | 


- 4.4 


virtuous emulation in friendſhip, I appea! e 
to a right honourable Gentleman | now il» 
living. 11 
While things were in this "A M. de 
Croufaz wrote ſome malignant and abſurd k 
remarks on the F/jay n Man; accuſing it ft 
of Spinoziſm, Naturaliſm, ach all the hen E (1 
tical I ſins in the Bigot's dictionary. Theſe ch 
Remarks, by great chance, fell into the n. 
hands of the author of the Divine Lego- i 
tien. And mere indignation at an ill nid | m 


caviller, Fu him upon Writing a defence ot 
he He. Which, being well received, 


e V 75 E 
ä 
he was induced to defend the reſt, on the 
ſams 
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ame principles of natural and revealed Re- 
gion, againſt the blundering miſrepreſen- 
utions of this Swiſs Philoſopher, and of a 
certain French tranſlator of the Eſſay into 
| verſe, by whom M. de Crouſaz had been 
frequently miſled. = 


Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the 


| ide of Religion, embraced the ſenſe given 
| to the Eſay, by his new Commentator, 
with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction; 
as appears by the Letters he wrote on that 
| occalion, You will hardly ſuppoſe, his 
E Lordſhip took the fame delight in ſeeing 


| is Pupil thus reaſoned out of his hands: 


| Or, (what was worſe) in ſeeing him re- 
| publiſh his Eſſay with a Defence, which 
put the Poem on the ſide of Religion, and 
| the Poct out of the neceſſity of ſupporting 
| imſelf on his Lordſhip's ſyſtem, when he 
ſhould condeſcend to impart it to him: Or, 
(What was worſt of all) in ſeeing him, at 
the Commentator's inſtance, reſtore a great 
number of lines ſtruck out of the MS. 
| which no longer left his religious ſenti- 
ments equivocal, 

It was this chagrine which occaſioned his 
ö -ordſhip, (when he NEW MODELED the 
| rcinftory Letter to bis Eſſays, addrefſed 
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to Mr. Pope) to end it in this manner, 
cannot conclude my difcourſe on thi 
* occation better than by Baan you ml 
* ind of a paſſage you quoted to me c 
* with great applauſe Rom a ſermon cf 
FoRSTER, and to this effect, Where 
* myſtery begins, religion ends. The 
* Apophbthegm pleaſed me much, and] 
* Was glad to heir ſuch a truth from any 
** pulpit, fince it ſhews an inclination at 
* at leait, to purity Chriſtianity from the | 
e leaven of artificial Theolsgy ; which con- 
e Hits principally in making things that ate 
© very plain, myſterious; and in pretend- | 
ing to make things that are impenetr | 
** bly myſterious, very plain. J/ Jou cat 
* tne jill of the ſame mind, J fhail ta 
. 29 exciſe i 40 g nice 20 Jo, or what I has 
+ Wrgtton , and ball On Our Pine 
ccinciduo. I you have changed your mind, 
bin again and examine further, ou | 
will find it is the MODEST, not the PRE- 
SUMPTVoOUs, Enquirer who makes a re 
and ſaſe progreſs in the diſcovery of Gi 
vine truths. One follows Nature and 


2 
his Works, and in his Word; nor "of 
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| © theological commentaries of his own in- 
| « oenfion, than the two texts, if 1 may 
| © ule this expreſſion, carry him very evi- 
| © dently. — They who have done other- 
| © wile, have been either ENT#USIASTS or 
| © RNAVES [7].” I. E. It is I, who am 
| the modeſt Enquirer, who follow nature 
and natures God; not your Fee ſumptuous 
| Commentator, who is an ent], ft "of 
late. But alas! this kind admonition 
came too late, Mr. Pope had now got a 
better guide than either FoRSTER or his 
LoRDsKIP, I mean, Mr. Locke, who, 
inthe concluſion of his firſt Letter to Biſhop 
dtillingfleet, had taught the Poet to 
daſwer thus, © I know not any thing 
more difingenuous, than not publicly 
* to own a conviction one has received, 

oncerning any thing erroneous in what 
one has printed; nor can there, I think, 
be a greater offence againſt Mankind 
than to propagate a falſhood, whereof 
one is convinced; efpecially in a matter 
wherein Men are highly concerned not 
to be miſled. The holy Scripture is to 
me, and always will be, the conitant 
« GUIDE of my aſſent; and I ſhall always 
'« acarken to it, as containing 1 infallib! 


[7] Vol. iv. p. 344. 
ee truth, 
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irifling Critic, who will endeavour to py 
upon you on this occaſion, as be did on a FOR- 


truth, relating to things of the highe| | 
concernment. And I wiſh I could ſay | 
there were no MYSTERIES 22 it. I acęnou. 
there are, to me, and I fear always will 
be. But where I want the evidence of 


things, there yet is ground enough for 


me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: 
and I ſhall preſently condemn and quit 
any opinion of mine, aſſoon as I am 
ſhew that it is contrary to any Revelz | 
tion in the holy Scripture [S].“ 
But the Author of the Divine Legatimn | 
ſoon after committed a much more heinou: 
offence againſt his Lordſhip's philofophic | 
Dignity. And to this, the following words, | 
quoted above, allude : Yi have, I knw, « 
your elbow, a very foul-mouthed and a i | 


770 


MER. 


About the year 1742, little before Lord 


Bolingbroke's return to England, this Ci. 


FC 


was with Mr. Pope at T. who ſhewed | 
him a printed book of Letters on the Su 
and uſe of Hiſtory, and deſired his opi- 

nion of it, It was the firſt volume of the 
work fince publiſhed under that name, 
Mr. W. on turning it over, told him his 


{8] Locke's TPorks, Vol. i. p. 405. 
* thought: 


4. 
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thoughts of it with great freedom. What 
he ſaid to Mr. Pope of the main ſubject is 
not material: but of the digreſſion con- 
| cerning the Authenticity of the Old Teſta- 
| ment, he obſerved to his friend, that the 
| Author's arguments, poor as they were, 
| were all bed from other Writers; 
and had been confuted again and again, 
to the entire ſatisfaction of the learned 
| world : that, the Author of theſe Letters, 
| whoever he was, had miſtaken ſome of 
| thoſe reaſonings; had miſrepreſented 
| others; and had added ſuch miſtakes of 
his own, as muſt diſcredit him with the 
carned, and diſhonour him with all 
Yone{t wen: that therefore, as he under- 
| flood the Author was his friend, he 
could not do him a better ſervice than 
adviſe him to ſtrike out this digreſſion, 
| W1):;ch had nothing to do with his ſubject, 
and would ſet half his Readers againſt the 
work, Whenever it ſhould be publiſhed, 
Mr, Pope faid, his friend, (whoſe name 
he kept ſecret,) was the moſt candid of 
men; and that the Author of the D. L. 
ald not do him a greater pleaſure than 
0 tell him his thoughts freely on this occa- 
Jo He urged this fo warmly, that his 
iend c. >mplied, and, as they were then 

| alone, 


1 
1 
| | 
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alone, ſcribled over half a dozen ſheets of! 
paper before he roſe from the table, where 
they were fitting, Mr. Pope read what he 
had written; and, as he had a wonderful 
partiality for thoſe he thought well of, he 
approved it: and to convince the Scribler, | 
(as my Lord rightly calls him) that he did 
ſo, he took up the printed Volume and] 
croſſed out the whole digre/ton with his 
pen. It was written, as you may well 
{uppoſe, with all the civility, the writer 
was likely to ute to a friend Mr. Pope 
appeared much to reverence : but the word 
Prevaricaticn, or ſomething like it, 
chanced, it ſeems, to eſcape his pen. The 
papers were ſent to Paris; and received 
_ unparalleled indignation. Little broke 

; but ſomething did; and Mr. Pope 
. he had not paid his court by this of- 
ficious ſervice. However, with regard to 
the Writer of the papers, all was carried, 
when his Lordſhip came over (as he foo! 


afterwards did,) with fingular politeneſs; 


and ſuch a ſtrain of compliment as men 
are wont to beſtow on thoſe, whole 
homage they intend to gain. Yet all this 
time, os Lordſhip was meditating and 
5 of 
compiling an angry and elaborate 


to this private,. haſty, and W 
| tho 
I 


z 


_ PrmrLoSOPHY: | not 
tho' well meant, Scribble: and it was as 
much as They could do, who had moſt 
intereſt with him, to perſuade him at 
length to burn it. For the truth of all 
this, I might appeal to a noble Perſon, one 
of the greateſt Characters of this, or 
indeed, of any Age; who being much 
courted by his Lordihip, was for ſome 


| time able, and at all times moſt deſirous, 


of reſtraining the extravagance of that fir/f 
Philojophy, which he deteited and deſpiſed. 
The event has ſince ſhewn, that it had 


| been happy for his Lordſhip's reputation, 


had the advice, to ſtrike out the Digreſſiun, 
been followed ; as it is that which has 
chiefly ſunk bias in the popular opinion; 
and loſt him the merit of the very beſt of 


| all his Compoſitions. 


Mr. Pope, however, was ſtill courted and 
carefied, And the vengeance treaſured up 
againft him for the impicty of eraſing 


| thoſe fac cred pages, broke not out till the 


Poet's death: then indeed it came with 


| idoubled vehemence, and on the moſt 


Ciculous pretence. Pope had, as his 


| Lordſhip laid, unknown to him, printed 
en Edition of the Patriot E Prince, or Pa- 


15 King, (kor it had two titles, as his 
or 


-dibip's Various occaſions requ! red) a 
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very innocent thing, which might have 
been POO by the common Cryer, 


* FX 


wW:itzout the leaſt offence. To fay the 


Which, in great pomp of words, informed 
of this Secret, That if a Prince could but bel 
GCE brought to live his Countr; y be would 

UWAYS act fer the £06 0d of it, There way] 
>carance too of very odd practice 
to 0 2 colour of neceſſity for the pub-| 
lining this wonderful diſcovery. How- ' 


, it was done; and the memory 01 on 
Pope tracuced in fo cruel a manner, that 
the Reader is ſuffered to conclude, wm | 


even Cvii, himſelf could not have acted al 
more faithieſs or mercena 7 part : for it 
muſt be owned, Lordſhip has dealt 
one equal „ 0 Bis CouNTRT, 
RELIGION, ana bis FRIEND, And why 
was all this oe: To ſreak the wolll 
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Pr1t:o's oF ty. as 
Lordſhip's fangs. Contempt of ſo cruel a 


e 

. Latment, 1 ſuppoſe, kept them filent. 
e however, the ſame contempt at length 
, vrovoked an Anonymous Writer to publith 
u Letter to the Editor of the Patriot King 
„bor his Lordſhip had thought proper to 
Wide himſelf into the two perſonages of 
„altar and Author. This Letter, written 
-oMvith all the decorum and reſpect due to 
1. Wis Lordſhip's Station and Character, he 
u- bout fit to aſcribe to the Author of the 


Divine Legation; ſo that you need not 
bt wonder if it expoſed the ſuſpected writer 
bet ell his Lordſhip's rage, and to all the 
ibelary of his Sycophants; of which, 
ome, that was ſaid to paſs through his 
Lordſhip's hands, was in language bad 
enough to diſgrace Goals and Garrets. 

You have here, SIR, the Anecdote I 
prtomiſed you. And now I ſhall releaſe 
jou from this tedious Subject. I have 
compleated my View of bis Lordſhip's Phi- 
{by ; which I choſe to addreſs to You 
n compliance with his challenge; where 


de appeals, from Artificial Theolegy and 


4 . * N 5 22 
eLearning, to the breaſt of the plain 
Me boneſt Man, 
of (e 3 ö * 

WIR dave to no Sect, who takes no private road, 
T) 40 D, : ; 
7 Lut looks through nature up to nature's God; 
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more than what you find in the following 


to him whoſe heart is filled with the love | 
of God and Man. To this Tribunal he 
appeals, and to this I have now brought | 
him. What he will gain by it You will? 
tell us. I greatly ſuſpect, that of all hs 
Principles you are not likely to approve | 


declaration, which breaks out unexpected) 
from amidſt the corruption of party pol 
tics, and in all likelyhood was ingendered? 
by them. SoME MEN THERE ARE, THE 
PesTs oF SoclETY I THINK TAE 
WHO PRETEND A GREAT REGARD 10J 
RELIGION IN GENERAL, BUT WHO TARKI 
EVERY OPPORTUNITY OF DECLAIMINGY 
PUBLICKLY AGAINST THAT SYSTEM Ol 
RELIGION, OR AT LEAST AGAIN 
THAT CHURCH-ESTABLISHMENT, WHICH 
IS RECEIVED IN BRITAIN [2]. | 


I am, QC. 
[2] Diſſertation on Parties, p. 148. 8vo. Edit, 
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P. 136. J. 15. for haman read human. 
P. 159. 1. laſt, for natural read national. 
P. 174. 1. 23. for bounds read the bound, 


